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Editorial 


Fr««dom  of  Religion  ond 
Freedom  of  Hie  Press 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  to  be  true,  a 
religion  must  be  in  accord  with  science. 
Some  churches  believe  that  to  be  true, 
science  must  be  in  accord  with  religion. 
Regardless  of  which  way  the  proposition 
is  stated,  the  truths  of  religion  must  be 
equated  with  those  of  science. 

Two  of  the  most  controversial  subjects 
in  the  combined  fields  of  anthropology 
and  religion  are  evolution  and  exact  or 
word-for-word  truth  of  the  Kble.  We 
take  no  stand  on  either,  but,  as  citizens 
of,  and  publishers  in  a  free  country,  we 
feel  that  we  must  tell  the  story  of  an¬ 
thropology  completely.  After  our  having 
published  all  facts  and  opinions  as  im¬ 
partially  as  is  humanly  possible,  it  is 
then  up  to  each  individual  reader  to 
determine  what  parts  are  in  acccord  with 
his  individual  religious  concepts. 

Last  month  in  the  editorial  we  printed 
our  stand  on  certain  matters  pertaining 
to  archeology.  Five  specific  points  were 
mentioned.  To  these  five  we  wish  to  add 
a  sixth,  our  policy  on  printing  material 
which  is  controversial  from  a  religious 
point  of  view. 

(f)  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  hurt 
anyone’s  religious  beliefs,  yet  we  feel  that 
in  the  interest  of  science  we  must  print 
all  new  facts.  Likewise,  in  the  interest 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  we  must  also 
occasionally  print  theories  even  though 
we  do  not  agree  with  them  ourselves.  In 
the  case  of  theories  however,  we  will 
clearly  state  that  they  are  theories.  It  is 
then  up  to  each  individual  to  evaluate  the 
facts  and  theories  in  terms  of  his  own 
beliefs,  and  accept  them  or  reject  them 
accordingly.  We  cannot,  however,  sup¬ 
press  the  publication  of  any  material  hav¬ 
ing  a  bearing  on  anthropology  simply 
because  it  might  not  agree  with  some¬ 
one’s  religious  beliefs. 

Biblical  archeology  is  a  recognized 
field  of  anthropology.  Those  pursuing 
this  field  are  earnest  scientists  and  since 
they  are  interested  in  that  particular  field, 
it  seems  logical  to  feel  that  they  are  also 
earnest  in  their  religions,  whether  they 
be  Christians  or  Jews,  or  Protestants, 
Catholics,  or  Mormons.  Their  religious 
views  naturally  differ,  but  they  are  all 
earnest  men,  scientists,  and  religious  in¬ 
vestigators.  They  have  substantiated 
many  of  the  facts  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  They  have  also  unearthed  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  conflicted  with  accepted 
beliefs,  and  in  some  cases  has  changed 
accepted  ideas.  Disagreeing  with  their 
fellow  workers  or  with  accepted  beliefs 
of  the  multitude  does  not  mark  them  as 
non-Christians,  as  atheists,  or  as  non¬ 
believers. 


Style  and  Editorial  Policy  of  Science  of  Man 


The  following  information  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  contributors. 

Style  and  Format 

Science  of  Man  is  a  bimonthly  pub¬ 
lication,  printed  by  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process,  8^x11  inches.  Volumes 
will  be  numbered  consecutively,  one  a 
year,  and  issues  will  be  numbered  from 
one  to  six  within  the  volume.  Page 
numbers  will  run  consecutively  through¬ 
out  the  volume  (or  the  year)  for  easy 
reference,  easy  indexing,  and  easy  bind¬ 
ing. 

Short  quotations  will  follow  the 
normal  grammatical  procedure  using 
quotation  marks.  The  quotation  will 
continue  on  the  same  line  with  the 
phrase  that  introduces  it.  When  empha¬ 
sis  is  desired,  and  in  the  case  of  long 
quotations,  the  material  quoted  will  start 
on  the  following  line.  In  this  case  the 
entire  quotation  will  be  indented  one 
em  and  no  quotation  marks  will  be  used. 

In  order  to  keep  printing  costs  at  a 
minimum  yet  be  as  ccmsistent  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  policies  of  professional 
journals  or  other  well  edited  publica¬ 
tions,  the  following  procedure  will  be 
used  for  references,  notes,  bibliogra- 
pbies,  etc.  Book  citations  will  be  given 
in  parentheses  immediately  following  the 
clause  or  sentence  to  which  they  refer. 
They  will  consist  of  the  author’s  sur¬ 
name,  the  year  of  publication,  and  the 
page  reference.  Other  notes  will  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  and  instead,  par¬ 
enthetical  thoughts  will  be  used  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Asterisks  will  be  used 
in  preference  to  superior  and  inferior 
numbers.  End  notes  will  be  used  if 
possible  instead  of  footnotes. 

The  pronunciiAion  of  important  for¬ 
eign  words  will  be  given  in  parentheses 
immediately  following  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  word,  and  when  necessary, 
the  translation  also  will  follow  in  par¬ 
entheses. 

Policies 

Two  types  of  articles  will  appear  in 
Science  of  Man,  technical  artides  for 
the  preprofessional  (student)  and  ad¬ 
vanced  amateur,  and  popular  articles 
for  the  hobbyist  or  to  be  read  solely 
for  enjoyment.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
references  will  be  given  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  will  follow  if  required.  In  the 
second  class,  references  will  be  included 
if  available. 

Most  of  the  articles  published  will  be 
new,  but  in  case  of  articles  of  special 
interest,  reprinted  material  will  be  in¬ 


cluded.  Chit-of-print  articles  will  be  re¬ 
printed  for  students  if  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  is  received  from  their 
instructors. 

While  this  magazine  is  copyrighted, 
permission  is  hereby  granted  to  reprint 
any  material  not  having  an  author  shown 
(popularly  known  as  a  byline),  or  any 
other  short  reference.  In  the  case  of 
longer  quotations  from  material  show¬ 
ing  the  author’s  name,  permission  to 
reprint  or  quote  must  be  requested  in 
writing.  In  each  case,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  author’s  rights,  the  publisher 
will  attempt  to  obtain  his  permission. 

Suggestions  for  Contributors 

Good  material  is  solicited  from  pro¬ 
fessionals  preprofessiohals,  and  hobby¬ 
ists.  Articles  submitted  for  possible  pub¬ 
lication  must  be  scientifically  correct 
and,  of  course,  must  be  of  interest  to 
others. 

It  is  suggested  that  material  be  type¬ 
written  and  be  double  spaced  but  this 
is  not  required.  In  the  case  of  stu¬ 
dents  it  is  felt  that  typing  double  spaced, 
which  is  required  by  most  publishers  is 
a  part  of  their  training.  It  is  urged 
that  their  instructors  require  that  this 
procedure  be  followed. 

It  is  also  suggesed,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  students  and  instructors  that 
a  good  style  manual  be  followed,  for 
example,  Kate  L.  Turabian’s  A  Manual 
for  Writers  of  Term  Papers,  Theses,  and 
Dissertations.  When  following  a  style 
manual,  the  following  deviations  will 
make  typesetting  easier: 

(a)  Long  quotations  that  are  to  be 
indented  one  em  (see  above)  should  be 
indetnted  five  spaces  on  the  typewriter. 
Instead  of  being  single  spaced  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  style  manual,  they  should 
be  double  spaced  (to  facilitate  type¬ 
setting).. 

(b)  The  paragraphs  above  under  the 
heading,  “Style,”  should  take  precedence 
in  case  of  conflict  over  those  in  the 
style  manual. 

Contributors,  Suggestion  Needed 

Readers  are  asked  to  send  in  their 
preferences  and  criticism  to  the  editor. 
Faculty  members,  in  particular,  are 
urged  to  indicate  those  subjects  that 
would  be  of  help  to  them  and  Aeir 
students  in  their  educational  programs. 
Material  which  can  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  available  texts  will  be  published  if 
possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  magazine  will 
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3.  A  reconstruction  of  the  Dollard  Fort, 
based  upon  descriptions  recorded  soon  after 
the  battle  and  upon  archeological  discov¬ 
eries. 


New  Light  on  the 

Battleground  of  the  Long  Sault 

By  Thomas  E.  Lee 


It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  just  three 
hundred  years  ago,  that  Dollard  des 
Ormeaux  and  his  party  of  French, 
Hurons,  and  Algonquins  made  their  fa¬ 
mous  stand  against  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  of  Iroquois  at  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault  of  the  Ottawa  River.  A  Christian 
Huron  named  Louis,  escaped  from  his 
Iroquois  captors  and  reached  Montreal 
with  the  tale  of  the  desperate  siege. 

With  sixteen  French  volunteers  and 
about  forty  Indians,  Dollard  set  out  to 
ambush  the  Iroquois  who  were  coming 
down  the  Ottawa  River  from  their  winter 
hunt.  Assuming  that  the  hunters  were 
short  of  powder  and  lead,  the  venture 
might  have  been  carried  off  successfully 
by  experienced  Indian  fighters.  Instead, 
DoIIard’s  party  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
forced  to  flee  into  a  flimsy  Algonquin 
palisade,  leaving  food  and  water  behind. 
During  a  brief  respite,  they  pulled  down 
most  of  the  palisade,  which  was  really  too 
small  to  hold  sixty  men.  They  then  set 
up  a  larger  circle  with  a  double  row  of 
stakes  interwoven  with  branches.  They 


filled  in  between  the  rows  with  earth  and 
stones  to  the  height  of  a  man,  leaving  only 
loopholes  to  be  guarded  by  three  men 
at  each.  A  third  palisade  encircled  the 
double  row. 

The  defenses  were  far  from  complete 
when  Dollard  and  his  men  hurled  back 
two  major  assaults.  In  the  following  days, 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  almost  fruitless 
digging  for  a  little  water,  the  cold  and 
exhaustion,  the  stench,  and  the  shortage 
of  bullets,  all  combined  to  make  their 
plight  desperate.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
siege,  the  dismayed  men  saw  a  great  war 
party  of  Iroquois  coming  up  the  river 
in  canoes. 

In  the  final  moments  of  the  bitter 
struggle,  disaster  struck  when  a  keg  of 
powder  caught  fire  within  the  fort.  Eight 
men  who  survived  were  tormented  on  a 
scaffold,  before  being  dragged  away  to 
the  Iroquis  country. 

Authorities  are  not  in  agreement  about 
the  purpose  of  DoIIard’s  expedition,  but 
many  believe  that  it  saved  the  French 
settlements. 


The  early  writers  who  were  not  ob¬ 
sessed  with  expensive  bronze  plaques  and 
monstrous  granite  cairns,  took  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  exact  location  of  this  skirmish 
far  up  the  wild  Ottawa.  Thus  Chev¬ 
alier  de  Troyes,  who  believed  that  he  saw 
traces  of  the  battle  twenty-six  years  later, 
did  not  bother  to  tell  us  what  he  saw. 
Indeed,  in  a  masterpiece  of  confused  ex¬ 
pression,  he  leaves  a  serious  scholar  in 
very  real  doubt  about  where  he  was  at 
any  particular  moment  during  most  of  his 
ascent  of  the  Long  Sault. 

With  the  passage  of  years,  the  horrors, 
seen  by  Radisson  eight  days  after  the 
battle,  were  concealed  under  a  kindly 
carpet  of  moss  and  leaves.  As  is  ever 
the  way  with  men,  the  battleground  came 
to  be  situated  all  the  way  from  Hull  to 
Carillon,  Quebec.  If  only  Dollard  had 
thought  to  take  along  a  bronze  plaque. 

In  1919  the  matter  was  settled  forever, 
with  the  unveiling  of  an  imposing  column, 
surmounted  by  a  noble  bronze  bust  of  the 
heroic  Dollard.  On  the  basis  of  evidence 
which  continues  to  astound  those  who 


examine  it  seriously,  the  exact  spot  was 
selected  at  Carillon,  within  the  Quebec 
border.  The  cult  of  the  bronze  plaque 
had  not  yet  reached  its  zenith  and  public 
interest  was  not  long  sustained.  Anyone 
who  cared  to  enquire  at  the  local  scene 
could  find  that  the  Carillon  site  was 
completely  rejected  by  numerous  lead¬ 
ing  and  long  established  families  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  river. 

To  Miss  Anne  Dewar,  an  astute  lady 
with  a  passion  for  historical  research  and 
truth,  it  seemed  a  very  strange  decision. 
She  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  local 
traditions  all  of  which  placed  the  historic 
spot  several  miles  upriver  in  Ontario,  and 
often  upon  the  Ross  farm  just  below  the 
Little  Rideau  River.  The  traditions  were 
firmly  established  long  before  the  Ross 
family  settled  there  in  1840.  Historians 
recorded  these  traditions  and  mentioned 
that  axes,  parts  of  guns,  and  other  such 
material  had  been  found  there,  adding 
that  some  of  these  were  sent  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  in  Ottawa.  {For  more  about  the 
Ross  farm,  see  SoM,  Dec.  ’60,  p.  4.  Ed.) 

Miss  Dewar’s  initial  efforts  to  interest 
authorities  succeeded  only  after  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  National  Museum.  Two  fa¬ 


mous  archeologists  were  sent  down  in 
1949.  Miss  Dewar  persisted  with  her  in¬ 
tensive  search  of  historical  documents. 

In  May  1951,  I  first  visited  the  Ross 
farm  and  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  folklorist,  M.  Barbeau,  translate 
on  the  spot  the  most  important  document 
available  on  this  subject  —  the  letter  of 
Mere  Marie  de  I’lncamation,  which  is 
the  story  of  the  survivor,  Louis.  We  were 
on  the  point  of  a  ridge  which  provides 
a  full  view  of  the  Ottawa,  downstream. 
It  had  been  pointed  out  to  M.  Barbeau 
by  three  French  Canadian  fishermen  from 
the  Quebec  shore  as  the  very  spot  on 
which  Dollard  had  fought.  Its  hummocky 
and  boulder-strewn  surface  took  on  mean¬ 
ing  for  me  as  I  heard  the  eyewitness  tale 
of  the  battle.  I  saw  that  several  of  the 
hummocks  of  earth  were  artificial  in 
origin  and  that  a  curving  line  might 
be  projected  to  join  some  of  them  in  a 
roughly  circular  form. 

Dollard’s  case  slumbered  until  mid- 
November  of  1951,  when  I  returned  to 
excavate.  In  trenching  across  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  circle,  1  found  the  traces  of  a 
remarkable  palisade  which  had  burned 
and  fallen  outward.  But  was  it  Dollard’s 


fort?  I  believe  so. 

A  scattering  of  post  traces  at  some 
points  resolved  into  a  double  line.  The 
sides  most  vulnerable  to  attack  had  been 
strengthened  enormously  with  heavy 
posts.  Some  definitely  had  been  cut  with 
metal  axes.  Bracings  of  every  sort  were 
demonstrated;  the  spacings  of  posts 
proved  both  hasty  construction  and  the 
intertwining  of  brush  and  poles.  The 
work  was  obviously  not  completed.  The 
broad,  low,  artificial  hummocks  or  ridges 
had  once  been  narrow  and  high;  rocks 
had  been  used  to  brace  some  of  the 
stakes.  A  hole  had  been  dug  at  the  north¬ 
west  side  among  the  palisade  stakes,  as 
though  in  search  of  water.  Stout  posts 
had  stood  near  the  center  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  as  though  for  a  scaffold.  There 
was  evidence  of  a  much  smaller  palisade 
of  slender  poles  inside  the  main  circle. 
Two  fragments  of  a  hand-wrought  hoop 
from  a  keg  were  uncovered.  One  of  two 
iron  hatchets  found  on  the  spot  by  a 
Greece’s  Point  man  was  in  my  possession. 
What  more  proof  could  one  want? 

There  were  unanswered  questions  due 
largely  to  conditions  under  which  the 
excavating  was  done.  Some  thought  that 


1 .  Mop  of  the  Ottowo  River  between 
Howkesbury,  Ont.,  ond  Corillon,  Que.  Note 
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metal  objects  should  have  been  found.  I  again  excavated  on  the  palisade  site 
Of  greater  concern  to  me.  however,  was  and  encountered  the  traces  of  a  third 

the  strange  statement  of  Radisson.  pon-  palisade,  concentric  to  the  main  circle  and 

dered  by  many  but  understood  by  none:  four  feet  outside  it!  At  last  Radisson’s 

“There  was  a  fine  fort;  three  were  about  statement  became  clear.  In  his  very  faulty 

ye  other  two.”  Surely  not  five  forts?  English,  he  was  trying  to  say  that  a  third 

My  published  report  on  this  work  was  palisade  surrounded  the  double  row  of 

prepared  on  the  archeological  evidence  stakes. 

alone,  in  the  belief  that  a  full  documentary  It  has  been  said  that  historical  docu- 
paper  covering  both  traditions  and  history  ments  entirely  refute  my  conclusions 

would  be  pub^lished  by  M.  Barbeau.  In  about  the  location  of  the  Dollard  site, 

the  spring  I  continued  with  investigations  Let  us  then  have  a  brief  look  at  those 

and  interviews  along  the  river  fronts,  authors  who  are  said  to  support  the 

including  Carillon.  Several  reports  were  Carillon  claim.  Jesuit  Relations  has  this 

submitted  for  publication  and  were  very  to  say:  . .  below  the  falls  of  la  chaudiere 

carefully  filed  away.  ...  at  the  foot  of  the  descent.”  Faillon 

Again  the  matter  slumbered  until  1957  says,  “Eight  or  ten  leagues  above  the 

when  a  courageous,  honest,  and  highly  Island  of  Montreal,  and  below  the  water- 

competent  French  Canadian,  Dr.  Jacques  fall  called  the  Chaudiere.”  Ferland:  .  . 

Rousseau,  took  over  the  Human  History  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudiere.”  Atherton: 

Branch  of  the  National  Museum.  He  “They  reached  the  tumultuous  rapid  of 

visited  the  Ross  farm  and  interviewed  the  Long  Leap  or  the  Long  Sault,  at  the 

several  French  Canadians  along  the  Que-  foot  of  the  Chaudiere  Falls.”  Suite:  “The 

bee  shore  from  Greece’s  Point  to  Caril-  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  is  twelve  leagues 

Ion.  Everywhere  he  received  the  same  from  Montreal;  the  foot  of  the  Carillon 

reply:  “The  fight  occurred  on  the  On-  rapids  is  nine  leagues.  .  .  .  The  fo6t  of  the 

tario  shore,  across  from  Greece’s  Point.  Long  Sault  is  famous  also  for  the  battle 

We  ve  always  known  that.”  To  satisfy  of  Dollard.”  Wales  included  an  old  but 

himself  about  canoe  passage  down  the  undated  map  which  shows  the  foot  of  the 

Long  Sault,  he  ran  the  six  miles  of  rapids  Long  Sault  below  Carillon  (other  old 

with  a  local  French  riverman.  maps,  however,  distinguish  the  Long  Sault 


2.  Plan  of  the  palisade  traces  uncovered  by 
excavations.  Note  the  several  low  ridges  of 
eorth  which  first  attracted  my  attention  ond 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  troces  of 
palisades. 


from  Ciarillon  rapids).  Fauteux:  Miss 
Dewar  reported  that  nothing  by  him  on 
this  subject  could  be  found  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Archives.  Massicotte  contributes 
nothing  to  the  problem.  D.  de  Casson, 
Belmont,  Gameau,  and  Montreal  parish 
records  indicate  “at  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault.”  Thomas  records  the  belief  that 
the  Ross  farm  is  the  identical  spot  where 
Daulac  made  his  famous  stand. 

In  the  above  statements  I  find  nothing 
that  is  particularly  helpful  to  either  side. 
Both  Greece’s  Point  and  Carillon  have 
been  used  to  mark  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault.  Most  investigators  reject  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Chaudiere  because  it  is  68 
miles  above  Carillon.  It  is  even  more 
absurd  to  try  to  establish  the  distance 
from  Montreal  in  terms  of  leagues.  The 
French  league  varied  greatly  from  place 
to  place,  and  the  three  principal  French 
leagues  ranged  from  less,  than  2^  to  3^/^ 
Elnglish  miles.  Worse  still — and  it  should 
be  obvious — the  early  explorers  and  In¬ 
dians  were  not  laying  off  leagues  with 
transit  and  steel  tape. 

But  to  continue  with  the  historians  who 
“support”  the  Carillon  claim.  Jesuit  Re¬ 
lations,  Vol.  12,  note  29  reads,  “The  Long 
Sault  of  the  Ottawa  River,  about  45  miles 
above  Montreal,  is  over  six  miles  in 
length.  At  the  pass  of  the  Long  Sault,  on 
on  the  Western  shore,  occurred  the  heroic 
defense  by  Daulac  des  Ormeaux.”  Park- 
man  says,  “They  .  .  .  passed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  swift  current  at  (Carillon  and 
about  the  first  of  May  reached  the  foot 
of  the  more  formidable  rapid  called  the 
Long  Sault.”  Support  for  Carillon  ?  There 
is  more  to  come ! 

After  Suite  by  remarkably  faulty  rea¬ 
soning  had  decided  upon  Carillon,  the 
records  of  Chevalier  de  Troyes  were 
published.  Evidently  de  Troyes,  en  route 
to  Hudson  Bay,  regarded  the  Carillon 
rapids  as  the  foot  (pied)  of  the  Long 
Sault.  Curiously,  he  wrote  in  the  same 
passage:  “We  saw  at  the  end  (bout)  of 
the  Long  Sault,  the  traces  where  17 
Frenchmen  held  out.  .  .  .”  Why?  There 
were  better  ways  of  avoiding  repetition  of 
a  word  —  and  such  repetition  is  not 
shunned’ elsewhere  in  his  writing.  Did  de 
Troyes  mean  the  same  thing  by  foot  and 
end?  His  work  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
diary — a  daily  record  of  events  as  they 
happened — but  it  is  definitely  not  a  diary. 
One  should  not  describe  in  a  daily  entry 
events  which  occur  much  later  in  time, 
but  de  Troyes  does,  repeatedly. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Silvie  when 
he  saw  the  supposed  traces  of  the  battle. 

I  note  that  he  was  again  alone  with 
Silvie  when,  insofar  as  I  can  ascertain 
from  his  confused  and  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  he  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  real 
Long  Sault,  nearly  seven  miles  above 
Carillon.  One  may  well  wonder  whether 
he  confused  these  occasions  in  his  mind, 
as  he  was  obviously  writing  from  memory 
at  some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the 


entire  stretch  of  the  Carillon  and  Chute- 
-a-Blondeau  rapids,  and  the  Long  Sault. 
Again,  we  must  ask,  how  did  de  Troyes 
know  that  he  saw  traces  of  Dollard’s 
fight?  He  offers  not  one  word  of  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  crowning  stroke  comes  from  an¬ 
other  firm  supporter  of  Carillon,  the 
Abbe  Guindon.  He  writes  that  in  1910 
he  discovered  some  masonry  at  Carrillon. 
He  showed  this  to  M.  TAbbe  Brophy 
whose  “venerable  mother  . . .  remembered 
seeing  there  in  her  youth  a  sort  of  circu¬ 
lar  wall  about  a  foot  high,  which  people 
called  the  old  lime  kiln.”  Guindon  adds, 
“It  is  evident  that  in  this  stonework  he 
believes  that  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
fort  of  the  Saviours  of  Montreal.” 

What  historic  facts  do  we  really  have  to 
go  upon?  The  details  of  the  fort,  as 
described  by  Louis  and  Radisson,  and  as 
interpreted  by  Parkman,  are  in  perfect 
agreement  in  every  respect  with  my  find¬ 
ings  on  the  Ross  farm.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  recent  study  of  my  published  plan 
of  the  discovered  site  (National  Museum 
Bull.  No.  128,  p.  74,  1953)  has  made  it 
possible  to  identify  the  positions  of  most 
of  the  three-man  loopholes  described  by 
Louis. 

The  topography?  We  require  a  “hill” 
(Radisson),  “bounded  by  a  slope”  (Bel¬ 
mont  and  D.  de  Casson),  a  hole  dug  in 
search  of  water  (Radisson  and  Marie  de 
ri.),  a  “gentle  slope  to  the  shore,  just 
below  the  rapids”  (Parkman),  a  view  of 
the  river  downstream  (Marie  de  I’L), 
and  a  hill  or  rising  ground  commanding 
Lhe  fort  (Belmont,  D.  de  Casson,  Suite). 
All  of  these  features  apply  to  the  Ross 
farm  site.  Some  of  them  also  fit  Carillon 
and  other  places,  but  they  fit  the  Ross 
location  much  better.  Thus,  the  “com¬ 
manding  hill”  at  Carillon  towers  steeply 
over  the  “exact  spot”  selected  by  Guindon 
and  Brophy,  to  the  extent  that  even  stones 
hurled  from  it  would  have  driven  Dollard 
out.  In  contrast,  the  Ross  site  has  a 
neighboring  hill  only  slightly  higher  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  away. 

Another  of  the  “exact”  facts  of  history 
must  be  considered.  Although  Louis  ap¬ 
parently  gave  no  measurable  indication 
of  the  distance  between  river  and  fort. 
Father  Lalement  in  the  Relations  states 
that  the  thirsty  men  fought  their  way  for 
“2(X)  paces”  to  the  river.  What  could 
be  more  exact?  We  all  know  what  200 
paces  are.  Of  course,  we  must  know 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  Latin 
pace,  the  standard  march,  the  quick 
march,  or  even  with  a  localism.  Further, 
we  must  know  whether  the  route  was  in 
a  straight  line. 

Who  stepped  off  this  distance,  down¬ 
hill,  during  the  fight,  I  wonder?  Who 
measured  it  with  his  eye,  with  a  thought 
to  fixing  the  exact  spot  in  our  imperish¬ 
able  records?  Which  of  the  escaped 
Hurons  was  so  accurate  in  his  estimation, 
weeks  after  the  event,  that  we  can  confirm 
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it  with  a  steel  tape  today? 

Carillon  has  received  some  support 
from  de  Troyes  who  may  have  seen  the 
battleground.  Perhaps  equal  weight  may 
be  given  to  Radisson,  who  saw  not  only 
“traces”  but  the  mutilated  bodies.  In 
going  down  the  Ottawa,  he  says:  “We 
goe  downe  .  .  .  till  we  came  to  the 
long  Sault  .  .  .  Being  in  that  place  .  .  . 
the  first  thing  we  saw  was  severall  boats 
that  ye  Ennemy  had  left  .  .  .  those  who 
weare  there  could  doe  us  no  harme.” 
After  describing  the  fort  and  the  horrors, 
he  continues:  “Wee  went  down  ye  river 
without  making  any  carriage,  and  wee 
adventured  very  much.  As  soon  as  wee 
were  at  the  lower  end  many  of  our  wild- 
men  had  a  mind  to  goe  back  and  not  to 
goe  any  further,  thinking  that  all  the 
French  (in  Montreal)  were  killed.’ 

Again,  writing  later  about  the  epic 
battle  and  Dollard’s  journey  up  the  river, 
he  says:  “.  .  .  being  come  to  the  farthest 
place  of  that  long  sault,”  Dollard’s  party 
fled  into  a  fort  which  “was  built  not  afar 
off. .  . .” 

In  coming  down  the  river,  the  first 
thing  seen  by  Radisson  was  obviously  not 
the  lower  end  of  the  rapids.  In  going 
up  the  river,  “the  farthest  place  of  that 
long  sault”  is  certainly  not  Carillon. 

Some  historians  have  been  quite  spe¬ 
cific.  Lemieux  states  that  the  fort  was 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  at  Long 
Sault.  Pere  Rousseau  in  1886  wrote  that 
the  combat  took  place  on  the  left  shore, 
on  the  Ross  farm. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Ross  site 
is  “just  another  palisade,”  yet  no  other 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  area  un¬ 
less  we  count  a  vague  mention  of  some 
stakes  found  at  Carillon  long  ago.  The 
Ross  palisade  is  not  even  remotely  like 
an  Indian  palisade  or,  for  that  matter,  like 
any  other  palisade  known  in  Canada.  It 
grew  not  out  of  a  plan  but  out  of  grim 
necessity. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Ross  farm 
site,  whether  archeological,  traditional  or 
historical,  is  overwhelming.  Why,  then, 
should  there  be  any  problem? 

The  tourist  industry  of  Canada,  which 
is  of  benefit  to  everyone,  cannot  flourish 
about  a  block  of  granite  set  up  wherever 
we  please.  Here,  in  a  French-speaking  sec¬ 
tion  of  Ontario,  is  a  historic  site  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance  which 
could  have  been  restored,  at  low  cost,  in 
all  of  its  details.  As  a  tourist  attraction 
it  would  have  had  few  equals.  Truly 
Dollard  slumbers — but  not  alone. 


All  amateur  archeologists  should  read 
“So  You  Want  to  Collect  Indian  Relics,” 
by  Wm.  J.  Schadack,  in  Natural- History, 
June  1955,  p.  312,  iff.  While  this  mag¬ 
azine  is  out  of  print  and  not  available 
from  the  publishers,  it  can  likely  be 
obtained  at  a  local  library. 


Thomas  E.  Lee 

A  Biographical  Sketch 

Thomas  E.  Lee,  the  author  and 
illustrator  of  “New  Light  on  the 
Battleground  of  Long  Sault”  in  this 
issue,  and  “The  Ross  Earthwork 
near  Hawkesbury,  Ontario,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  1960  issue 
of  Science  of  Man,  was  bom  in 
Port  Bruce,  Ontario,  in  1914.  He 
received  his  B.A.  in  English  and 
history,  in  absentia,  from  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1942. 

While  serving  in  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Air  Force  in  Burma  during 
World  War  II,  he  was  assistant 
editor  and  staff  artist  for  The 
Chinthe  Pictorial  Album  of  India, 
Burma,  and  China:  Their  Peoples 
and  Their  Cultures.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  RCAF,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1947-48,  and  studied  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  He  excavated  at  LaSalle’s  Fort, 
St.  Louis,  and  Starved  Rock,  Ill., 
with  the  party  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  After  a  year’s  further 
study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1948-49,  he  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  anthropology.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  the  University  for  one 
more  year,  working  toward  his  doc¬ 
torate  in  the  same  field. 

Lee  discovered  the  great  Shegui- 
andah  site  on  Manitoulin  Island 
(Canada’s  oldest  known  trace  of 
man,  estimated  to  be  30,000  years 
old)  in  1951.  In  1952-^  he  con¬ 
ducted  excavations  there  uncover¬ 
ing  almost  ten  tons  of  ancient  arti¬ 
facts.  To  protect  his  great  stratified 
site  and  keep  it  in  its  undisturbed 
state,  he  fathered  an  Ontario  anti¬ 
quities  act  which  became  law  in 
1953. 

In  1950,  Lee  discovered  the  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Long  Sault,  the 
place  where  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  and 
his  party  of  French,  Hurons,  and 
Algonquins  made  their  famous 
stand  against  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  of  Iroquois.  The  battle  is  said 
by  many  authorities  to  have  saved 
Montreal  and  young  Canada. 

Besides  Lee’s  activities  just  men¬ 
tioned,  he  has  participated  or  con¬ 
ducted  five  other  major  projects  and 
is  the  author  of  about  thirty  publi¬ 
cations.  He  is  now  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  and  publication  . 


It  has  been  said  that  a  leader  is  a 
man  who  has  a  special  ability  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  way  the  crowd  is  going 
and  enough  strength  to  keep  ahead  and 
out  in  front. 


PREHISTORY  SITES 

in  the 

SAN  DIEGO  COASTAL  AREA 


By  James  R.  Moriarty,  Georgina  Peyton, 
and  Priscilla  Field* 


Until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  occupation  of  North  America 
by  man  was  considered  to  be  a  rather 
recent  event.  Early  anthropological  work 
in  the  United  States  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ancestors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  Indian  had  arrived  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago.  From  time  to  time 
fragments  of  evidence  pointing  to  a 
much  greater  antiquity  were  recovered. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  for  example,  artifacts 
were  discovered  in  close  association  with 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  animals,  such 
as  the  mammoth  and  Taylor’s  bison.  By 
and  large  most  of  this  evidence  was  dis¬ 
counted.  and  in  some  cases  was  patently 
ignored. 

Since  many  of  the  finds  were  discovered 
accidentally,  by  amateurs  or  hv  people 
with  no  scientific  training,  such  an  al¬ 
titude  is  understandable.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  these  materials  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  site  and  presented  by 
the  finders  to  universities  or  museums 
for  identification.  As  there  was  no  docu¬ 


mentation  and  seldom  any  witness  who 
had  observed  the  material  in  situ,  it  was 
impossible  to  accept  many  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
man  long  before  the  generally  accepted 
dates. 

The  settling  of  the  westernmost  states 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  anthro¬ 
pological  work  in  that  area.  More  field 
work  was  done,  and  more  discoveries 
were  made  and  reported.  As  additional 
information  was  accumulated,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  anthropologist  began  to  realize  that 
an  error  had  been  made  in  earlier 
chronology.  Since  anthropology  is  better 
defined  as  an  art  rather  than  an  exact 
science,  much  of  our  present-day  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
men  in  other  fields,  particularly  geology 
and  chemistry. 

The  chemist  has  given  us  the  materials 
necessary  to  prepare  and  preserve  arche¬ 
ological  finds  such  as  leather,  basketry 
and  other  perishable  materials.  Utilization 
of  these  methods  by  archeologists  allows 


us,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  extraneous 
matter  which  often  surrounds  perishable 
substances  such  as  bone,  leaving  it  un¬ 
harmed.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tool  we 
have  received  from  the  chemist  is  the 
radiocarbon  dating  method  developed  by 
Dr.  W.'  T.  Libbey  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Carbon-14  dates 
now  have  established  an  antiquity  for  the 
North  American  Indian  that  previously 
had  been  only  conjectured. 

The  first  chronologies  available  were 
those  established  by  the  field  geologists. 
The  end  of  the  last  glacial  advance  has 
been  established  in  time  reasonably  well. 
It  is  from  the  period  of  approximately  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  vears  ago  that  the 
geologist  dates  the  Holocene,  that  is,  the 
time  interval  from  the  end  of  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  to  the  present.  The  great  glaciers 
held  within  their  confines  tremendous 
quantities  of  water.  As  a  consequence, 
s<'a  level  was  much  lower  during  periods 
of  glacial  advance  than  it  is  now.  Graphs 
'Archaton  Society,  La  Jelle,  Californio.  ' 
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Fig.  2.  View  of  sites  token  from  the  north. 
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POST-GLACIAL  SEA  LEVEL 


artifacts  and  a  study  of  the  probable 
living  conditions  of  the  La  Jolla  Indian. 
The  history  of  the  area  revealed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  years  ago  two  burials 
were  removed  from  the  site  (files  of  the 
San  Diego  Union).  After  surveying  and 
mapping  the  area,  these  two  burials  were 
plotted  into  the  grid  and  were  numbered 
1  and  2.  Having  made  all  of  our  pre¬ 
liminary  preparations,  we  were  then 
ready  to  proceed  with  a  formal  excava¬ 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  actual  work  be¬ 
gan.  It  was  necessary  to  conduct  most  of 
the  work  during  week-ends,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  are  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  week.  The  midden  in 


Fig.  1 .  Post-glacial  sea  level  changes  (after 
Curray,  1959). 


fathom  contour.  Quite  simply  this  means  privately  owned,  the  preservation  in  place, 
that  scores  of  acres  of  what  was  once  of  a  few  La  Jolla  burials  will  allow  in¬ 
shore  line  are  presently  below  sea  level  terested  persons  to  observe  these  remains 

to  a  depth  of  36  feet.  The  earliest  oc-  under  their  original  conditions.  Credit 
cupants  inhabited  this  shore  line.  for  this  unique  idea  is  due  primarily  to 

The  La  JoUa  Indian  the  hard  work  and  efforts  of  Dr.  George 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  a  group  of  persons  Shumway  who  is  owner  of  part  of  the 
at  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  property  upon  which  the  burials  lie. 

University  of  California,  La  Jolla,  Cali-  One  of  the  burials.  No.  14  ( Fig.  4) ,  the 
fornia,  began  a  series  of  investigations  on  Archaean  Society  removed  in  a  block  and 
a  site  near  the  Institution  (Fig.  2).  This  then  sculptured.  It  may  now  be  seen  as 
site  had  been  known  for  many  years.  Dur-  one  of  the  semipermanent  exhibits  in 
ing  World  War  II,  considerable  work  was  the  Scripps  Aquarium-Museum.  Along 
done  on  it  by  Malcolm  J.  Rogers,  former  with  the  burial,  the  Society  has  added  a 
curator  of  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  representative  collection  of  La  Jolla  arti- 
Man.  As  a  consequence  of  the  construe-  facts  (Fig.  5). 

tion  of  an  army  camp  in  the  area,  numer-  Scripps  Estates  Site  1  is  only  a  segment 
ous  finds  were  made,  including  33  burials.  of  a  much  larger  site.  The  Archaean 
Due  to  the  unusually  crude  lithic  industry  Society  decided  to  continue  work  on  that 

discovered,  it  was  realized  at  the  time  part  of  the  site  which  is  University  of 

that  this  culture  possibly  represented  a  California  property.  Site  UCLJ-M-1  is 

very  early  occupation.  located  at  a  point  where  there  are  no 

Since  Mr.  Rogers’  discovery,  numerous  buildings  now  and  where  none  are  con- 
other  investigators  have  become  inter-  templated  in  the  near  future  (Fig.  2),  A 
ested  in  the  culture,  and  the  name  La  reconnaissance  showed  the  area  to  be  the 
Jolla  has  been  applied  to  distinguish  it  least  disturbed  part  of  the  over-all  site, 
from  the  more  recent  historical  Indian  Investigation  indicated  that  only  tenta- 
occupation.  From  time  to  time  other  tive  attempts  at  dry  farming  had  occurred 
burials  were  recovered  from  the  site  off  and  on  over  the  last  40  years.  Surface 
along  with  some  artifact  material,  but  evidence  showed  plowing  to  a  depth  of 
these  were  accidental  discoveries  and  approximately  eight  inches,  which  left  the 
primarily  arose  from  the  construction  of  greatest  depth  of  the  midden  undisturbed, 
the  Scripps  Estates,  a  housing  dev^op-  Samples  of  shell  material  {Mytilus 

ment.  Little  of  value  was  recovered  dur-  californianus)  were  taken  from  site 

ing  this  period.  In  the  fall  of  1958  a  UCLJ-M-1  and  Scripps  Estates  Site  1.  The 
burial  was  discovered  in  excellent  condi-  radiocarbon  laboratory  at  Scripps  Insti- 
tion  at  Scripps  Estates,  and  it  was  decided  tution  of  Oceanography,  headed  by  Dr. 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  (Mori-  Hans  E.  Suess,  returned  a  date  of  6370  ±: 
arty,  Shumway  and  Warren,  Archaeol-  170  years  B.P.  for  the  lowest  level  in 
ogical  Survey,  Annual  Report,  1958-1959,  UCLJ-M-1.  At  Scripps  Estates  dates  were 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles) .  5000  for  the  surface,  6900  for  the  middle, 

A  number  of  additional  burials  was  and  70(X)  +  200  years  B.P.  for  the 
discovered  on  unoccupied  lots  adjoining  bottom. 

the  original  find.  With  the  consent  of  It  was  decided  that  we  would  continue 
the  owners  a  series  of  trenches  was  dug,  our  work  at  UCLJ-M-1  directing  our  at- 
and  several  burials  were  sculptured  in  tention  primarily  to  a  collection  of  the 
place  and  preserved  in  concrete  enclo¬ 
sure  (Fig.  3).  Because  the  property  on  3  Exposed  buriol  in  finished  concrete 

which  the  burials  were  discovered  is  frame,  lower  left. 
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Fig.  5.  Two  views  of  the  best  preserved 
Lo  Jo(la  skull,  recovered  from  the  USU  Ml 
site.  Female,  adult. 


UCLJ-M-1  is  distinguished  by  a  dark 
black  topsoil  which  reaches  an  average 
depth  of  one  meter.  Quantities  of  shell 
material  are  found  throughout  the  soil 
with  the  greatest  abundance  lying  at  the 
lowest  levels  and  decreasing  in  abundance 
toward  the  surface.  Great  quantities  of 
broken  stone  are  found  throughout. 

G>nversations  with  old  San  Diego  resi¬ 
dents  described  how  20  years  ago  it  was 
possible  to  pick  up  complete  artifacts  such 
as  metates  and  manos  and  occasional  pro¬ 
jectile  points  from  the  surface.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  UCLJ-M-1,  like  most  of  the 
coastal  sites,  had  been  completely  scav¬ 
enged  by  the  time  formal  investigations 
were  started.  Even  so,  a  careful  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  surface  still  produces  a 
few  manos  and  pieces  of  metates.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  crudity  of  the  La  Jolla 
lithic  industry,  such  things  as  scrapers 
and  hammer  stones  usually  are  passed 
over  by  the  casual  pot-hunter.  They  still 
can  be  collected  in  fair  quantity  by  the 
trained  observer. 

Since  the  surface  has  been  disturbed 
by  plowing,  the  material  gathered  from  it 
has  simply  been  collected,  catalogued  and 
classified.  As  the  archeologist  investigates 
a  site,  he  is  always  careful  to  note  the 
depth  and  position  placement  of  artifacts 
within  it.  In  the  case  of  material  which 
has  been  disturbed  and  is  no  longer  in  its 
original  'position,  classification  by  ty¬ 
pology  is  about  all  that  can  be  gained. 

As  the  digging  proceeded  below  the 
plowed  surface,  we  began  to  build  a 
picture  of  the  general  conditions  of  life 


among  the  La  Jolla  Indians.  Here  were 
the  ashes  of  his  fires;  here  he  had  placed 
an  ellipse  of  heavy  beach  cobbles;  here 
had  been  tossed  the  pieces  of  a  broken 
metate,  no  longer  useful.  How  did  this 
man  fit  into  the  total  picture  of  the  age- 
old  migrations? 

Although  many  questions  remain,  by 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  we 
now  have  sufficient  information  to  draw 
a  preliminary  and  somewhat  tentative  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  coastal  occupation  at  La  Jolla 
from  a  period  of  about  7000  B.P.  to 
around  4000  B.P. 

The  question  that  arises  again  and 
again  concerns  the  origin  of  the  La  Jolla 
Indian.  Where  did  he  come  from  and 
who  preceded  him?  Occasional  evidence 
has  appeared  suggesting  a  previous  occu¬ 
pation.  By  the  time  the  La  Jolla  Indians 
were  occupying  UCLJ-M-1,  man  already 
had  migrated  to  the  southernmost  regions 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  Cave  evidence 
in  South  America  has  been  carbon-dated 
as  old  as  8000  years.  We  must  therefore 
consider  that  man  had  previously  reached 
and  then  passed  beyond  the  California 
coastal  region.  It  is  reasonable  therefore 
to  assume  that  the  coastal  region  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  occupied  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  La  Jolla  came.  Who  these  people 
were  and  what  they  were  like  remains 
to  be  uncovered. 

We  know  that  in  the  first  stages  of  La 
Jolla  occupation  the  Indian  was  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  ocean  for  sustenance. 
The  greatest  abundance  of  shell  and  fish¬ 
bone  material  appears  in  the  lowest  levels 


of  the  site.  From  this  we  can  draw  a 
number  of  conclusions.  The  shell  material 
consists  entirely  of  a  fauna  whose  natural 
environment  is  near-shore  and  lagoonal. 
As  there  is  no  evidence  of  offshore  fauna 
in  the  site,  we  can  say  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  had  no  method  of  fishing 
or  food-gathering  at  any  great  distance 
offshore.  This  would  seem  to  eliminate 
anything  except  simple  boat-building  such 
as  raft  or  reed-boat  construction  as  a 
cultural  trait. 

All  of  the  encampments  known  at  this 
time  are  located  near  canyons  and  sloughs 
which  still  contain,  or  at  least  in  the  near 
past  did  contain,  fresh  water.  The  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  investigations  along  this 
line  is  the  advance  of  sea  level  in  the 
period  extending  from  approximately 
15,000  years  ago  to  the  present.  As  we 
have  seen,  tremendous  areas  of  what  was 
once  coast  are  now  submerged  beneath 
the  sea.  This  means  that  occupation  of 
the  coast  and  evidence  of  it  must  be 
sought  in  most  cases  below  present  sea 
level. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  pottery  in  the 
La  Jolla  culture  and  as  a  consequence 
water  must  have  been  carried  in  some 
basketlike  container  or  skin.  As  very 
little  animal  bone  is  found  in  the  early 
levels  and  there  is  little  increase  in  the 
upper  level,  particularly  in  coastal  sites, 
the  elimination  of  carrying  devices  made 
of  skin  seems  reasonable.  The  historical 
precedent  of  basket-making  of  high  quai- 
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Fig.  4.  Buriol  14,  Scripps  Estates  Site  No.  1. 
Note  caliche  forming  cost  of  original  depres¬ 
sion  alor>g  side. 


ity  is  well  established  for  Indians  of  the 
San  Diego  area.  The  Channel  Island  peo¬ 
ples  also  used  basketry  and  because,  in 
UCLJ-M-1,  tar-coated  rock  and  shell  re¬ 
ceptacles  containing  natural  tar  have  been 
found,  the  investigator  might  tentatively 
make  the  assumption  that  tarred  basketry 
was  used. 

It  is  felt  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  overstress  the  simplicity,  i.e.  crudity, 
of  the  lithic  industry  of  La  Jolla.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  we  feel,  that  stone 
artifacts  of  an  equally  poor  manufacture 
have  been  found  not  only  in  cultures  of 
great  antiquity  but  were  still  used  by 
some  peoples  in  quite  recent  times.  There¬ 
fore  the  crudity  of  the  artifacts  should 
play  no  part  in  suggesting  an  even  gre  >;er 
antiquity  for  La  Jolla,  but  should  only 
assist  in  identifying  the  La  Jolla  typ  log¬ 
ically  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

The  use  of  the  fire-hardened  wooden 
point  both  for  projectiles  and  spears,  is 
not  uncommon  along  the  California  coast. 
Such  a  point  dated  4000  years  B.P.  has 
been  recovered  recently  from  La  Brea 
and  dated  at  Scripps  radiocarbon  labor¬ 
atory  (personal  communication.  Dr.  Carl 
Hubbs).  Very  little  trade  material  is 
found  in  UCLJ-M-1.  This  would  tend  to 
indicate  very  little  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  La  Jolla  and  other  groups  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  occupation,  thereby 
eliminating,  perhaps,  a  necessity  for 
weapons  or  other  more  specially  de¬ 
veloped  stone  tools. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  some  areas  the 
record  of  this  earlier  occupation  still  may 


be  above  sea  level.  Investigations  of  the 
Channel  Islands  by  Phil  Orr  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Museum,  and  others  are  turning 
up  such  evidence.  A  great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

An  archeological  site  should  be  viewed 
as  a  crudely  written  page  of  history.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  scientist  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  page  whenever  possible. 
In  one  sense  the  archeologist  is  the  de¬ 
tective  of  history.  Clues  to  the  story  of 
the  past  are  found  in  what  he  sees.  It 
is  his  duty  to  put  forward  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  after  the  laboratory  and  field  work 
are  completed. 

There  is  a  definite  romantic  side  to 
any  archeological  investigation.  As  the 
layers  of  earth  are  meticulously  removed, 
a  story  slowly  unfolds.  The  burial  of  a 
child  and  the  few  small  treasures  en¬ 
closed  with  it,  signifying  a  mother’s  sor¬ 
row;  the  crippled,  aged  warrior  encased 


in  his  last  garment  of  earth,  surrounded 
by  his  tools  and  weapons  with  the  charms 
that  gave  him  victory  in  battle  or  success 
in  the  hunt;  these  are  the  romantic  as¬ 
pects.  Each  of  these  finds  adds  a  minute 
word  or  phrase  to  prehistory.  It  is  our 
hope  that  through  further  work  we  may 
add  a  few  footnotes  to  the  page  of  pre¬ 
history  concerned  with  the  California 
coastal  Indians. 

GLOSSARY 

Midden.  A  refuse  heap,  usually  used  for 
many  generations.  May  be  of  different 
types  such  as,  kitchen  midden,  shell 
midden,  etc.  A  shell  midden  is  the 
kind  referred  to  in  this  article. 
Sculptured.  The  dirt  is  dug  out  around 
bones  or  artifacts  leaving  them  set  out 
in  high  relief  for  better  photography. 


Fig.  6.  Some  of  the  more  typicol  examples 
of  the  La  Jolla  lithic  materials. 


Rising  Sea  Level 

Mean  sea  level  over  most  of  the  world 
has  risen  markedly  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  The  rise  is  quite  apart  from  seasonal 
and  annual  changes  which  differ  greatly 
from  place  to  place  and  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  oceanographers  for  many  years. 
This  is  shown  by  Dr.  G.  E.  R.  Deacon, 
director  of  the  United  Kingdom  National 
Institute  of  Oceanography,  in  the  most 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Various  causes  are  attributed 
for  the  rise  which,  should  it  continue, 
might  have  serious  consequences.  Dr. 
Deacon  says. 

The  long-term  rise  generally  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  melting  of  glaciers  and  polar 
ice  caps,  but  in  some  regions  subsi^nce 
or  elevation  of  the  land  may  be  as 
significant  a  factor.  The  significance  is 
difficult  to  assess  in  industrial  and  munici¬ 
pal  planning. 

“Industrial  development  of  land  near 
sea  level — some  of  it  reclaimed  land — is 
now  so  great,”  Dr.  Deacon  says,  “that 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  134 
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SERPENTS,  SWASTIKAS  AND  INDIAN  CHIEFS 


By  Fredrick  A.  Peterson 


cated  design  with  four  anthropomorphic 
figures  wearing  tall  pointed  headdresses 
and  having  their  right  hands  held  up  to 
their  noses.  The  left  arm  is  upheld  stiffly, 
forming  a  square  inverted  “U.”  The  other 
important  motif  is  a  square  “A”  with  a 
long  tail  projecting  from  one  leg  of  the 
“A,”  which  probably  represents  a  stylized 
serpent.  Notice  how  the  various  motifs 
are  separated  and  outlined  by  punctation. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  delineated  by 
holes  punctured  inside  their  borders  while 
other  figures  are  left  unpunctured. 

Plaque  I,  back  (Figs.  2  and  6),  con¬ 
tains  anthropomorphic  figures  without 
headdresses.  The  figures  seem  to  have 
only  one  arm  unless  the  missing  arm  can 
be  considered  part  of  the  long-tailed  “A” 
motif.  The  shoulder  of  the  figure  bears 
a  peculiar  projection  which  forms  part  of 
a  typical  prehispanic  Mexican  motif  called 
Xicalcoliuhqui  in  Nahuatl,  or  stepped  fret. 
The  drawing  of  Plaque  I,  back  (Fig.  6), 
shows  how  the  “A”  figure,  anthropomor¬ 
phic  image  and  the  stepped  frets  all  fitted 
together  nicely. 


A  friend  of  mine  who  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  is  interested  in  antiq¬ 
uities  and  has  made  a  small  collection 
of  Mexican  prehispanic  artifacts.  Several 
years  ago  she  visited  the  town  of  Vado 
de  Ruiz  in  the  State  of  Nayarit,  and 
strolled  around  town  to  see  whether  any¬ 
one  had  any  artifacts  for  her  collection. 
She  saw  two  square  clay  plaques  lying 
on  the  ground  back  of  a  small  house, 
and  made  inquiries  about  their  origin. 
The  owner  said  he  had  found  the  plaques 
in  his  garden  while  digging  a  hole.  My 
friend  asked  permission  to  investigate  the 
hole  which  was  still  open.  To  her  surprise 
she  saw  parts  of  a  human  skeleton,  some 
potsherds,  and  a  fragment  which  fitted 
one  of  the  plaques.  The  plaques  were 
purchased  and  brought  to  Mexico  City 
where  I  was  able  to  photograph  them. 

Plaque  1  is  12  centimeters  square,  while 
Plaque  II  is  14  cm  square  (Figs.  1  and 
3).  Both  are  chipped  around  the  edges 
and  suffer  from  surface  erosion.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  impossible  to  state  which 
was  the  obverse  or  the  reverse  sides,  the 


author  has  made  an  arbitrary  determina¬ 
tion  ( Figs.  2  and  4) . 

The  plaques  are  made  of  a  yellowish, 
gritty,  fired  earth  and  show  traces  of  once 
having  been  covered  with  a  light  orange 
slip.  Decoration  is  by  post-slip  but  pre¬ 
firing  incision,  probably  with  an  obsidian 
blade.  Punctation  seems  to  have  been 
made  with  a  sharpened  stick.  Punctation 
was  used  to  separate  the  artistic  motifs 
by  dividing  them  into  decorated  and  un¬ 
decorated  fields. 

The  incisions  on  the  plaques  make  a 
series  of  interrelated  and  intertwined 
drawings.  These  resemble  some  of  the 
scenic  puzzles  published  in  modern  news¬ 
papers,  the  kind  in  which  human  heads 
are  hidden  in  details  of  tree  branches 
necessitating  turning  the  page  in  various 
directions  to  find  the  hidden  figures.  So 
it  is  with  these  plaques.  At  first  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  random  rectilinear  scratch- 
ings,  but  upon  closer  survey  they  turned 
out  to  be  swastikas,  Indian  chiefs,  ser¬ 
pents,  stepped  frets,  and  other  motifs. 

Plaque  I  (Fig.  1  and  5)  had  a  compli¬ 


Fig.  1.  (left)  Plaque  I,  onverse. 


Fig.  5.  (obove)  Sketch  of  same. 


Fig.  2.  (left)  Plaque  I,  reverse. 


Fig.  6.  (obove)  Sketch  of  same. 


Students  of  American  archeology  are 
I  familiar  with  the  swastika  design  used 

L  'jp  '*-  by  New  World  Indians  long  before  Hitler 

adopted  it  as  a  political  symbol.  Its  origin, 

.  '  '  J  distribution,  and  significance  have  been 

mentioned  in  many  publications  so  they 
will  not  be  repeated  here.  However,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  plaques, 
part  of  each  hangs  down  the  back  of  the  either  by  accident  or  by  extremely  in¬ 
head.  The  right  arm  of  each  figure  is  genious  design,  contain  many  swastikas, 

long  and  zigzag.  The  left  arm  terminates  These  swastikas  are  formed  by  the  junc- 

in  a  peculiar  motif  which  reminds  one  tions  of  the  serpent  and  anthropomorphic 

of  the  rattlesnake  on  the  front  of  the  motifs.  Plaque  I,  front,  for  instance,  has 

plaque.  If  this  is  true,  either  the  rattle-  fourteen  such  swastika  junctions, 
snake  is  biting  the  Indian  chief  on  the  The  execution  of  details  on  the  plaques 
hand,  or  he  is  grasping  the  rattlesnake  by  is  crude  and  seems  to  have  been  done 

the  head.  It  has  b^n  suggested  that  this  hastily  as  shown  by  many  lines  which  are 

is  an  atlall,  spear  thrower,  held  in  the  not  quite  straight  and  do  not  quite  meet, 

hand.  However,  the  final  whole  is  symmetrical 


Plaque  II,  front  (Fig.  3),  shows  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  zigzag  headdress 
representing  the  features.  One  of  his 
hands  is  held  to  his  nose,  while  the  other 
is  greatly  elongated  and  sharply  bent. 
The  hands  have  only  three  fingers.  There 
are  two  of  these  anthropomorphic  effigies 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  plaque.  The  other 
motif  is  that  of  a  zigzag  figure,  probably 
intended  to  be  a  serpent,  and  because 
of  the  motif  on  its  back,  may  be  a  dia¬ 
mond-back  rattlesnake.  To  me  this  seems 
logical.  Alternating  punctation  is  used 
again  on  this  plaque.  There  is  a  strong 
relationship  of  this  figure  to  the  “A”  motif 
on  Plaque  I. 

Plaque  II,  back  (Figs.  4  and  8),  has 
four  anthropomorphic  figures,  one  in  each 
comer,  meeting  in  the  center.  Their  head¬ 
dresses  are  formed  by  zigzag  points  and 


Fig.  3.  (right)  Plaque  II,  anverse. 


Fig.  7.  (above)  Sketch  of  same. 
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and  well  arranged,  indicating  a  high  level 
of  artistic  sophistication. 

These  are  the  only  two  plaques  found, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  this  area.  Their 
style  is  related  to  pictographs  and  fig¬ 
urines  ranging  from  Peru  to  Alaska.  G*r- 
tain  details  seem  to  correspond  rather  to 
those  of  the  southwest  of  the  United 
States  than  to  Mexico,  and  other  details 
remind  us  of  the  shell  carvings  of  south¬ 
east  United  States.  The  punctation  of 
course  was  used  since  paleolithic  times, 
and  found  all  over  the  Americas  as  a 
means  of  decoration. 


The  author  of  this  article  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  of  other  plaques 
or  details  similar  to  those  he  de¬ 
scribes.  Readers  knowing  of  such 
material,  please  notify  Mr.  Fredrick 
A.  Peterson,  c/o  Science  of  Man, 
P.O.  Box  643,  Mentone,  California. 


Virginia's  First  Families 

Virginia  had  a  long  history  before 
Jamestown. 

Its  real  “first  families”  were  appar¬ 
ently  Indians  of  unknown  tribal  affilia¬ 
tions  in  the  truly  primitive  food-gather¬ 
ing,  hunting  stage  of  culture  before  pot¬ 
tery  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

Six  “time  horizons”  are  differentiated 
in  a  study  of  Indian  occupation  sites  in 
five  western  Virginia  counties  by  Dr. 
C.  G.  Holland,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
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tion.  Collections  of  prehistoric  objects 
were  made  at  82  sites  in  Augusta,  Bath, 
Rockingham,  Highland,  and  Rockbridge 
Counties.  The  report  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  tbe  Bureau. 

At  the  bottom.  Dr.  Holland  found, 
were  two  “pre-ceramic  periods”  during 
which  apparently  the  only  artifacts  were 
chipped  stone  knife  blades,  axes,  prob¬ 
able  spearheads,  and  the  like.  The  bow, 
actually  a  ratber  sophisticated  weapon, 
was  to  come  considerably  later. 

During  the  first  of  the  pre-ceramic 
periods  the  predominant  stone  used  by 
the  ancient  Indian  artisans  was  quartz¬ 
ite;  then  followed  a  period  of  shifting 
to  the  harder,  flint  like  rock,  chert. 
Both  were  obtained  locally. 

Tbe  chipped  stone  periods  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  four  pottery  periods,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  differences  in  technique, 
which  extend  up  to  the  time  of  the 
earliest  white  settlements.  In  the  eastern 
United  States  generally  it  has  been 
agreed  that  pottery-using  cultures  are 
correlated  with  the  introduction  of 
sedentary  village  life  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture — a  long  step  beyond 
the  earliest  stages  of  culture. 

No  articles  of  European  manufacture 
were  found  in  any  of  the  Indian  sites. 
The  Jamestown  colonists  of  1607  ap¬ 
parently  never  reached  so  far  west  in 
their  explorations.  A  Spanish  mission 
has  been  reported  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  earlier  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  but  no  Spanish  artifacts  were 
found.  (Smithsonian  Institution,  June  29, 
1960.) 


Fig.  8.  (above)  SIcetch  of  same. 


Fredrick  A.  Peterson 

A  Biographic(d  Sketch 

Fredrick  A.  Peterson,  author  of 
“Lost  Cities  of  Chiapas,”  published 
recently  in  Science  of  Man,  and 
“Serpents,  Swastikas,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Chiefs.”  has  spent  the  last 
fourteen  years  in  Mexico.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Mexico  City  College  in  the 
field  of  Mesoamerican  archeology. 

Lender  Werner  Gren  Foundation 
grants,  Mr.  Peterson  photographed 
some  20,0(X)  artifacts  from  private 
collections  in  Mexico,  and  with 
anthropologist  Franz  Blom,  worked 
with  the  Lacandon  Indians.  He 
later  revisited  the  Lacandones  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Clentro  de  In- 
vcstigaciones.  With  Dr.  Robert 
Ritzenthaler  of  the  Milwaukee  Pub¬ 
lic  Museum,  he  made  an  ethnolog¬ 
ical  survey  of  the  Kickapoo  In¬ 
dians.  For  several  years  he  served 
as  assistant  field  director  of  the 
New  World  Archaeological  Founda¬ 
tion  and  later  took  over  the  field 
directorship.  While  not  doing  field 
work,  he  teaches  and  lectures.  He 
has  even  found  time  to  write  a 
book.  Ancient  Mexico  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York)  and  about 
forty  articles.  He  is  now  revising 
the  book  and  has  a  contract  to  write 
A  Short  History  of  Mexico. 

He  is  now  serving  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Tehuacan  Arche¬ 
ological-Botanical  Project  under  Dr. 
Richard  S.  MacNeish  since  leaving 
the  N.W.A.F. 
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Possible  Paleo-Indian 
Skeletal  Material 

In  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 


In  1954,  a  Mr.  M.  Martinez  of  the 
Spanish-American  community  of  Man- 
zano.  New  Mexico,  uncovered  a  human 
burial  eroding  from  the  Tajique  Wash 
near  the  well  known  historic  and  pre¬ 
historic  pueblo  ruins  of  Quarai  in  New 
Mexico.  The  burial  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Frank  C.  Hibben  who  investi¬ 
gated  the  discovery.' 

By  the  time  Frank  Hibben  visited  the 
burial  site,  much  of  the  skeleton  had 
already  been  washed  out,  or  removed 
by  the  original  discoverer.  The  upper  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  remains  were  missing,  but 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  pelvic  region,  and 
the  lower  legs  were  still  in  situ.  Because 
of  this  the  exact  location  of  the  burial 
could  easily  be  determined.® 

The  burial  was  that  of  a  ten-year-old 
child,  purposefully  interred  and  lying 
in  a  flexed  position  on  the  left  side.® 
The  surface  at  the  time  the  grave  had 
been  constructed  was  some  ten  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  remains  and  is 
marked  by  a  slight  disconformity  in  over- 
lying  humus  layers.  The  origin  of  the 
grave  is  approximately  eight  feet  below 
the  present  surface.* 

Close  to  and  at  the  same  stratum  as  the 
remains  of  the  child  were  several  fire 


Chipped  points  found  with  the  Tajique 
Wash  burial,  a,  7  cm.  long;  b,  8  cm.  long. 
[Agogino  and  Hibben  1. 


By  George  A.  Agogino 


lenses  some  of  which  were  lined  with 
rocks  and  apparently  were  once  well  de¬ 
fined  hearths.  The  closest  of  these  fire 
pits  is  approximately  thirteen  feet  from 
the  burial  and  at  the  same  level.  These 
charcoal  deposits  are  to  be  found  in  either 
bank  and  both  upstream  and  downstream 
from  the  burial.  Some  of  the  deposits  are 
without  question  at  the  same  level  as  the 
burial.”  Others  appear  to  be  more  recent. 

Across  the  arroyo  and  downstream 
from  the  burial  were  several  milling 
stones  in  situ.  They  appear  to  be  from 
the  same  stratum  as  the  burial.  Three 
of  the  grinding  stones  were  one-handed 
manos  such  as  found  at  Cochise  or 
Cochiselike  sites.  A  single  basin  metate 
was  found  close  to  the  manos  and  was 
apparently  associated  with  these  smaller 
artifacts.” 

Three  “grave  tools”  were  associated 
with  the  burial.  Each  of  these  artifacts 
was  found  near  the  pelvis  of  the  imma¬ 
ture  skeleton.  Two  of  these  implements 
were  unnotched  points  reminiscent  in 
form  of  projectiles  associated  with  paleo- 
Indian  groups.  Both  points  are  approxi¬ 
mately  three  inches  in  length.®  The  final 
object  found  near  the  pelvis  is  a  small 
cylinder  made  of  antler  and  carefully 
rounded  at  each  end.  The  cylinder  had 
been  drilled  longitudinally  with  an  even 
bore  perforation.  The  object  was  little 
more  than  three  inches  long  and  a  little 
less  than  one  inch  in  diameter.”  Fifteen 
ounces  of  red  ochre  were  found  in  the 
burial  area.” 

A  close  examination  of  the  Tajique 
Wash  in  the  vicinity  of  Quarai  shows 
that  broken  pottery,  common  in  the  region 
because  of  the  nearness  of  the  ruin  of 
Quarai,  is  found  only  in  the  uppermost 
soil  layers  and  the  milling  stones  and  the 
burial  were  well  into  what  appeared  to 
be  a  preceramic  level.'®  The  approximate 
age  can  be  ascertained  better  if  we  find 
that  the  charcoal  from  the  site  is  adequate 
for  radiocarbon  dating. 

During  the  spring  of  1951,  Albuquer¬ 
que’s  only  Githolic  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Saint  Joseph’s  College  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
location  from  a  restricted  downtown  lo¬ 
cale  to  a  more  expansive  area  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rfo  Grande  valley." 

Elarly  in  May  of  that  year,  a  local 


construction  firm  was  engaged  in  leveling 
the  new  development  area,  when  John 
McConnel,  a  dragline  operator,  unearthed 
a  human  mandible  from  a  deep  earth 
stratum.  The  late  Paul  Reiter  and  I 
visited  the  location  shortly  after  the  man¬ 
dible  was  uncovered,  and  we  were  both 
convinced  at  the  time  that  we  had  cor¬ 
rectly  located  the  productive  stratum.  The 
mandible  apparently  was  dislodged  from 
a  stratum  six  and  one-half  feet  below  the 
preconstruction  surface  level.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  was  halted,  but  careful  excava¬ 
tion  failed  to  reveal  any  additional  human 
remains  except  what  might  have  been 
fossilized  bone  sfflinters  from  the  jaw. 
No  artifacts  were  associated  with  the  re¬ 
mains. 

A  laboratory  analysis  of  the  mandible 
and  teeth  indicated  possible  antiquity. 
Anasazi  ( Pueblo- Basket  Maker)  and  Nav¬ 
ajo  burials  show  little  or  no  fossiliza- 
tion;  the  Atrisco  remains  were  almost 
completely  fossilized.  In  addition,  Pueblo 
and  Navajo  burials  in  this  locale  are 
rarely  found  at  a  depth  exceeding  three 
and  one-half  feet.  The  Atrisco  mandible 
was  unearthed  from  an  earth  layer  al¬ 
most  double  this  depth.  The  teeth  in 
the  mandible  show  neither  the  abrasive 
wear  characteristic  of  Pueblo  groups  us¬ 
ing  sandstone  metates  nor  any  sign  of 
dental  pathology  such  as  is  often  present 
with  modem  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  depth  of  the  find,  fossili- 
zation  of  the  remains,  and  condition  of 
the  teeth,  the  late  Paul  Reiter  ascribed 
a  minimum  age  of  3,000  years  and  a 
maximum  age  of  10,000  years  to  the 
Atrisco  discovery.'* 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
tooth  eruption  and  diagnostic  sex  char- 
ateristics,  the  mandible  was  that  of  a 
young  adult  male,  probably  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  at  the  time  of  death.'* 
The  mandible,  although  apparently  male, 
was  small  in  size  as  presumably  was  the 
original  owner. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  associate  this  mandible 
with  any  well  defined  cultural  horizon  in 
the  Middle  Rib  Grande.  The  maximum 
age  ascribed  to  the  mandible  falls  far 
short  of  the  recognized  antiquity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sandia  Cave.  On  the  other 
extreme,  the  Pueblo  groups  as  well  as  the 
Navajo,  Apache,  Comanche,  and  Ute 
would  be  far  too  modern  for  possible  as¬ 
sociation.  The  recently  uncovered  Cochise 
or  Cochiselike  cultures  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  fit  neatly  into  the  correct  time 
period,  but  they  should  be  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  they,  like  the  Pueblo  groups,  used 
the  sandstone  metate  to  a  great  extent. 
Seed  or  grain  ground  in  such  milling 
stones  contains  a  high  degree  of  abrasive 
grit  that  invariably  wears  down  the  teeth, 
and  in  the  Atrisco  specimen  this  j^enom- 
enon  was  absent.  This  leaves  us  the 
“classic  hunting”  cultures  that  are  neither 
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An  Appraisal  of  the 

KON  TIKI  Theory 

By  Lowell  D.  Holmes* 


On  August  7,  1947,  the  raft  Kon  Tiki 
went  aground  in  the  Tuamotu  archipelago 
of  eastern  Polynesia,  and  its  crew  of  six 
young  adventurers  announced  to  the 
world  that  they  had  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  islands  of  Polynesia  had 
been  populated  by  a  migration  by  raft 
from  South  America.  None  will  disagree 
that  the  101-day  voyage  of  the  Kon  Tiki 
was  a  spectacular  and  heroic  feat,  but 
this  should  not  colour  the  fact  that  the 
expedition  only  proved  that  a  voyage 
from  South  America  to  Polynesia  by 
balsa  raft  was  possible;  it  did  not  prove 
that  anyone  else  had  ever  made  such  a 
trip. 

The  theory  which  the  Kon  Tiki  expedi¬ 
tion  attempted  to  prove  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting,  but  to  many,  a  fantastic,  one. 
G>ncerning  the  formulation  of  the  South 
American  theory,  Heyerdahl  states: 

Both  my  suspicion  and  my  atten¬ 
tion  were  tumf^  more  from  the  Old 
World,  where  so  many  had  searched 
and  none  had  found,  and  over  to  the 
known  and  unknown  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  America,  which  no  one 
hitherto  had  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.'  _ 

In  claiming  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
theory  that  Polynesia  was  peojded  from 
the  New  World,  Heyerdahl  apparently 
was  unaware  that  the  theory  is  a  very 
old  one  put  forward  as  early  as  1803 
by  the  Spanish  missionary  Zuniga  and 
again  in  about  1830  by  the  British  mis¬ 
sionary  William  Ellis.  Furthermore,  Hey¬ 
erdahl's  claim  that  attempts  to  relate  the 
Polynesians  to  the  Old  World  have  failed 
was  no  doubt  news  to  the  majority  of 
anthropologists  who  believe  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  so  conclusive  that  Old  World 
origin  is  a  premise  from  which  one  may 
work  without  question.  Most  scholars 
have  moved  on  from  the  “where”  to  the 
more  important  “when”  and  “how”  ques¬ 
tions. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
analyze  the  Kon  Tiki  theory  in  detail  and 
evaluate  its  worth  in  explaining  the 
peopling  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  theory  of  American  origin 
as  put  forward  by  Thor  Heyerdahl  in 
his  book,  Kon  Tiki,  is  essentially  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  In  Peru,  an  unknown  race  once 

•University  of  Wichito.  See  biographical  sketch, 
SoM,  Feb.  1961,  p.  SI. 
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lived  near  Lake  Titicaca  and  established  a 
civilization  in  which  enormous  stone 
statues  and  stepped  pyramids  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

2.  These  unknown  people  were  not 
Incas,  but  rather  a  race  of  bearded  white 
men  who  had  taught  the  Incas  architec¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  as  well  as  manners 
and  customs. 

3.  Kon  Tiki  Virakocha  was  the  Sun 
King  and  supreme  leader  of  the  mythical 
“white”  race  who  left  enormous  ruins  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  In  a  battle 
on  an  island  in  this  lake,  between  the 
Incas  and  the  “white”  race,  the  latter  was 
massacred,  but  Kon  Tiki  and  his  closest 
companions  escaped  and  later  went  down 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  disappeared  across 
the  sea  to  the  west.  This  occurred  about 
A.D.  500,  and  this  migration  of  people 
into  Polynesia  by  balsa  raft  provided 
the  basic  element  of  the  Pacific  popula¬ 
tion.  Heyerdahl  maintains  that  early 
European  voyagers  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
ported  seeing  natives  with  almost  white 
skins,  beards,  and  reddish  hair,  and  he 
presumes  that  these  were  the  descendants 
of  the  strange  Peruvian  race.  While  early 
reports  of  ex{dorers  are  often  grossly  in¬ 
accurate,  such  reports,  if  true,  can  well 
be  ex[Jained  by  the  fact  that  the  Cau¬ 
casian  people  of  India  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  gene  pool  of  the  Polynesian. 

4.  A  second  migration  from  North 
America  took  place  about  A.D.  1100 
when  Northwest  Coast  Indians  arrived  in 
Hawaii  and  other  islands  to  the  south 
in  great  seagoing  war  canoes.  These  new 
immigrants  mingled  with  Kon  Tiki’s  race 
and  produced  the  present  Polynesian 
race.* 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  light  of  pres¬ 
ent  scientific  and  historical  evidence  the 
above  theory  cannot  be  supported  chron¬ 
ologically,  archeologically,  botanically, 
racially,  linguistically  or  culturally,  the 
most  serious  objection  to  the  theory  lying 
in  its  incompatible  chronology. 

The  only  civilization  which  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  “white”  race  is 
the  pre-Inca  Tiahuanaco  civilization  which 
has  been  dated  by  carbon  14  and  other 
methods  as  having  existed  between  A.D. 
1000-1300.  This  race,  with  its  culture, 
was  driven  out  of  the  Lake  Titicaca  re¬ 
gion  by  the  Incas  after  the  former  had 
product  the  city  of  Tiahuanaco  with  its 
stone  statues  and  pyramids.  Heyerdahl 
sets  the  date  of  the  Pacific  migration  at 


A.D.  500.  The  period  A.D.  0-600  has 
been  labelled  the  Experimenter  Period 
by  South  American  archeologists.  In  the 
book  Andean  Cultured  History,  Bennett 
and  Bird  state  that  during  this  period 
there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  stone 
carving.*  Furthermore,  the  construction 
of  pyramidal  structures  with  stepped  sides 
did  not  begin  in  Peru  until  the  Master- 
craftsman  Period  which  has  been  dated  at 
A.D.  600-1000. 

But  let  us  say  for  the  .sake  of  argument 
that  the  chronological  aspects  of  the 
theory  could  be  worked  out.  There  is 
still  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  archeo*- 
logical  evidence  in  the  area  gives  no  sup¬ 
port  to  the  existence  of  any  mythical 
“white”  race  in  the  Lake  Titicaca  region. 
In  Realm  of  the  Incas,  Von  Hagen  states 
as  follows: 

The  latest  spectacular  attempt  to 
prove  that  Kon-Tiki  -Virococha,  the 
Creator-God,  peopled  Polynesia,  by 
the  expedition  on  the  balsa  raft  Kon 
Tiki,  also  has  no  support  from 
archeology,  nor,  still  more  import¬ 
ant,  from  botany.  The  Peruvian 
civilization  was  built  up  of  intensi¬ 
fied  pre-existing  American  Indians’ 
cultures  and  not  by  anything  addi¬ 
tional  or  foreign.  The  Incas  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  valley  of  the 
Cuzco  and  the  whole  cycle  of  their 
mythology  contains  not  even  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  any  tribal  mi¬ 
grations  outside  of  the  Andean  re¬ 
gion.* 

While  Von  Hagen  feels  that  the  Kon 
Tiki  theory  receives  no  support  from 
botany,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
persuasive  evidence  for  contact  between 
South  America  and  Polynesia  lies  in  this 
area.  However,  the  evidence  supports 
contact  and  not  migration. 

The  sweet  potato  found  throughout 
Polynesia  is  beyond  question  a  New 
World  variety.  What  is  more,  it  could 
only  have  been  transported  to  Polynesia 
by  human  hands.  The  possibility  of  this 
vegetable’s  having  been  carried  to  the 
Pacific  islands  on  a  raft,  however,  is 
slight  indeed.  It  took  Thor  Heyerdahl 
and  his  crew  nearly  four  months  to  drift 
to  the  Tuamotu  islands,  and  sweet  potato 
tubers  become  rotten  in  less  time  than 
that.  It  is  also  improbable  that  the  sweet 
potato  was  carried  to  the  Pacific  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Lake  Titicaca  area  in  the 
south  of  Peru,  as  the  word  for  sweet 
potato,  Kumar  (found  as  Kumara  in 
Polynesia),  is  of  the  Quechua  dialect  of 
another  area — northern  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  eastern  Bolivia. 

Although  there  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  South  American-Polynesian  contact  it 
is  more  logical  to  assume  that  it  was  made 
by  a  seafaring  people  like  the  Polynesians 
who  could  have  made  a  trip  from  the 
Marquesas  Islands  to  northern  Peru  in 
about  three  weeks  in  a  sailing  canoe 
averaging  seven  knots.  A  voyage  of  this 
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distance  (3500  miles)  was  exceptional 
even  for  the  Polynesians,  and  it  probably 
was  only  made  once  or  peibaps  twice.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  in  return  for  the  sweet 
potato  the  Polynesians  may  have  passed 
on  the  seeds  of  the  gourd  {Legenaria 
vulgaris)  which  botanists  believe  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Polynesia  in  Pre- 
Columbian  times. 

While  the  sweet  potato  is  definitely  a 
New  World  product,  ethnobotanists  tell 
us  that  coconut,  breadfruit,  plaintain,  taro, 
yam,  paper  mulberry,  arrowroot,  turmeric 
and  the  small  gourd  originated  in  the 
Indo-Malayan  region  and  in  some  way 
were  transported  from  Indonesia. 

Concerning  the  racial  aspects  of  the 
South  American-Pacific  theory  it  is  true 
that  both  Caucasian  and  Mongoloid  fea¬ 
tures  are  represented  in  the  Polynesian 
physical  type,  but  the  Negroid  elements 
(broad  nose,  fuzzy  hair,  thick  lips),  found 
in  varying  degrees  in  different  Polynesian 
populations  can  be  explained  only  by 
early  contact  with  Oceanic  Negro  popu¬ 
lations  while  migrating  eastward  through 
the  Melanesian  Islands.  The  Mongoloid 
and  Caucasian  characteristics  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians  can  very  well  be  explained  as 
being  of  Old  World  derivation,  as  it  is 
held  that  the  peoples  of  India  ((Cauca¬ 
sian)  and  Southeast  Asia  (Mongoloid) 
constituted  significant  waves  of  migration 
to  Indonesia  and  Polynesia. 

While  there  is  no  significant  linguistic 
affinity  between  the  speech  of  American 
and  Polynesian,  there  is  between  the 
languages  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  Micro¬ 
nesia,  Indonesia  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  languages  of  these  groups  are  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  so  similar  that  they  are  col¬ 
lectively  referred  to  as  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  language  stock.  Linguists 
furffier  maintain  that  the  speeches  of  these 
areas  arose  from  a  common  speech.  While 
it  is  possible  that  these  languages  could 
have  originated  in  America  at  a  very 
early  date.  Dr.  S.  H.  EClbert  has  established 
evidence  that  the  Tonga-Samoa  area  was 
ancestral  to  the  dialect  of  Eastern  Poly¬ 
nesia  and  that  the  speeches  of  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  and  Hawaii  were  in  turn  derived 
from  Eastern  Polynesia,®  i.e.,  the  diffusion 
of  language  in  Polynesia  was  from  west 
to  east.  On  the  other  hand,  Heyerdahl’s 
evidence  of  South  American-Polynesian 
linguistic  affinity  is  unimpressive.  He  has 
selected  a  few  isolated  words  from  one  or 
another  Polynesian  or  American  language, 
disregarding  phonetics  and  grammatical 
forms,  and  has  declared  that  these  words 
offer  proof  of  common  origin. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  cultural  sim¬ 
ilarities  in  America  and  the  Pacific,  but 
this  does  not  imply  a  mass  migration  of 
people.  Ralph  Linton  points  out  that  the 
large  stone  sculpture  of  Polynesia,  so 
important  to  Heyerdahl’s  theory,  follows 
the  conventions  of  wood  sculpture  in  each 
region  where  it  occurs,  and  that  none  of 
these  conventions  show  any  close  resem¬ 


blance  to  Peruvian  ones." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
irregularly  cut  and  fitted  blocks,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Peruvian  pyramids  and  other 
stone  masonry,  find  a  parallel  only  in 
Easter  Island.  It  would  seem  that  the  best 
explanation  for  the  existence  of  pyramids 
in  South  America  and  Polynesia  is  in¬ 
dependent  invention.  There  are  only  so 
many  ways  of  piling  up  rocks  so  they 
will  not  fall  down,  and  it  seems  that  the 
E^ptians,  Andeans  and  Polynesians 
found  the  pyramid  to  be  the  most  efficient 
manner.  (Considering  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  great  importance  of  textile 
weaving  in  Perfi  one  would  expect  South 
Americans  to  carry  this  art  into  the 
Pacific.  However,  the  weaving  of  textiles 
is  not  found  in  Polynesia  even  where 
usable  fibers  are  found. 

A  list  of  some  fifty  artifacts  held  in 
common  by  Pacific  and  American  cultures 
has  been  compiled  by  E.  Nordenskiold,’ 
but  the  co-existence  of  these  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  easily  by  intermittent  tempo¬ 
rary  contacts  as  by  a  mass  migration  of 
peoples.  The  diffusion  of  gunpowder  and 
spaghetti  from  (China  to  Italy  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  displacement  of  the  (Chinese  popu¬ 
lation,  but  only  a  visit  by  Marco  Polo. 

Concerning  the  navigational  problems 
involved  in  a  raft  voyage  to  Polynesia, 
we  must  consider  first  that  the  Peruvians 
were  not  a  seagoing  people,  and  while 
balsa  rafts  were  constructed,  they  were 
used  close  to  shore  for  transportation  and 
fishing.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved 
in  any  deep-water  raft  voyage  involves 
getting  the  craft  far  enough  off  shore  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  currents  and  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  that  could  carry  it  to  Poly¬ 
nesia.  Many  of  the  currents  along  the 
Peruvian  coast  sweep  northward,  and  the 
Inca  remains  that  have  been  found  in 
the  Galapagos  Islands®  testify  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  be  carried 
off  in  that  direction.  The  Kon  Tiki  raft 
was  towed  to  sea  by  a  Peruvian  tug 
which  obviously  was  not  available  to 
early  Peruvians. 

The  Kon  Tiki  theory  is  like  many 
others  in  the  history  of  ideas,  a  theory 
that  attempts  to  explain  everything  by  the 
migration  of  peoples.  Like  W.  J.  Perry’s 
theory  that  all  civilization  was  spread  by 
the  Egyptians,®  the  Heyerdahl  theory, 
based  on  a  few  cultural  similarities  and 
a  few  questionable  myths,  ignores  dis¬ 
tances,  chronology  and  overwhelming 
negative  evidence  in  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  complex  phenomena  by  a  simple, 
inflexible  scheme. 
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well  defined  nor  well  represented  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  valley.  However, 
since  these  groups  were  apparently  no¬ 
madic  and  their  artifacts  have  been  found 
sporadically  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
valley,  they  must  not  be  eliminated  as 
a  distinct  possibility. 

Since  authenticated  paleo-Indian  skel¬ 
etal  material  is  extremely  scarce,  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Atrisco  mandible  was 
found  under  conditions  that  make  verifica¬ 
tion  of  age  extremely  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  In  spite  of  this  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  material  still  available  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  publication. 
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The  carat  seed  of  India  was  the  origin 
of  the  unit  for  weighing  diamonds  and 
other  gems.  For  pearls,  however,  a  grain 
of  rice  was  employed  as  the  unit. 
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SCIENCE  OF  MAN 


No  trip  to  Mexico  is  complete 
without  seeing  the 

ctel  0€f,xcicci 

by  Joseph  E.  Vincent 


This  article  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  and  for  those  who  have 
actually  seen  or  intend  to  see  the 
Lanes  del  Cerro  in  Oaxaca.  The 
Spanish,  Nahuatl,  and  Zapotec 
names  with  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tions  are  given  specifically  for  their 
benefit.  Unless  you  are  particulariy 
interested  in  foreign  languages  you 
will  find  the  article  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  by  skipping  the  native 
names  and  pronunciations. 


The  Lanes  del  Cerro  is  the  name  of  a 
festival  in  Oaxaca  and  also  of  the  two 
consecutive  Mondays  in  July  on  which  it 
is  held.  The  name  means  Monday  (or 
Mondays)  of  the  Hill,  because  the  cele¬ 
bration  is  held  on  a  large  hill  just  outside 
the  city.  The  festivity  connected  with  the 
Lanes  del  Cerro,  consisting  mainly  of  folk 
dances,  sometimes  is  called  the  Guelague- 
tza.  The  present  Gaelaguetza  has  been 
held  yearly  since  1932  which  was  the 
four-hundredth  year  since  Antequera,  the 
ancient  name  for  Oaxaca,  was  recognized 
as  a  city. 

PRONUNCIATION 

Lunes  del  Cerro — LOON-es  del  SAIR- 
roh.  Trill  the  “r”  strongly. 
Cuelaguetza — gel-ah-GET-sah.  Both  “g’s” 
are  hard. 

Antequera — ahn-tay-CARE-rah,  old  name 
for  Oaxaca  city. 

Tani  Lao  Nayaallaoni — TAH-ni  LAH-oh 
nigh-yah-ahl-lah-OH-nee 
hua’je — WA  (stop;  hold  breath)  hay 
Huaxacac — wha-hoc-COCK,  old  spelling 
of  Oaxaca 

Cerro  del  Fortm — SAIR-roh  del  four- 
TEEiN,  hill  of  the  fort;  fortress  hill 
Cosi  j  oeza — co-SEE-hoh- A-sah 
Coyolicaltzin — coy-OH-lee-CAHLT-sin 
Chicomecoatle — chee-coh-may-COH-atl 
Centeocihuatl — sen-tay-oh-SEE-whatl 
Xilonen — chee-LOH-nen  ( sometimes  shee- 
LOH-nen ) 

xilotea— chi-LOH-tess  (or  shee-LOH-tess), 
green  com;  corn  on  the  cob. 

Mexica — me-SHEE-cah,  another  word  for 
Aztecs. 

Uey  Tecuihuitl — wye  teck-CUEE-weetl, 
the  eighth  month 


About  1501  or  1502,  Ahuitzotl,  the 
ruler  of  the  Aztecs  or  Nahua  people, 
officially  took  over  the  Zapotec  area. 
Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been 
Aztec  merchants  in  the  Zapotec  and 
Mixtec  area,  now  the  State  of  Oaxaca, 
as  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  route  to 
Chiapas  and  Central  America.  To  pro¬ 
tect  these  merchants,  Ahuitzotl  kept  sol¬ 
diers  in  Oaxaca.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
transition  actually  to  take  over  the  area 
as  an  Aztec  dominion. 

One  of  the  favorite  camp  sites  of  the 
Aztec  soldiers  was  a  level  area  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  hills,  presumably  the 
spot  where  the  Gaelagaetza  is  held  now. 
This  was  called  Tani  Lao  Nayaallaoni  by 
the  Zapotecs,  meaning  Mount  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  View.  From  there  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Zapotec  city  could  be  seen  below, 
the  river,  the  lagoons,  and  the  vegetation. 
These  together  with  the  excellent  climate 
of  the  valley  were  responsible  for  the 
foundation  of  the  city  and  of  the  Aztec 
military  settlement  there.  Because  the 
area  was  densely  forested  with  hua’je 
trees,  the  Aztecs,  after  their  domination  of 
the  area,  named  their  settlement  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  “Huaxacac”  from  which 
we  derive  the  present  name  of  Oaxaca. 

Soldiers  of  Ahuitzotl  were  responsible 
for  the  system  of  watchtowers  and 
trenches  constructed  there  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  which  gave  it  its  present  name, 
Cerro  del  Fortin,  the  Hill  of  the  Fortress. 
These  fortifications  had  been  built  to 
enforce  the  Aztecs’  military  and  economic 
domination  and  the  fortress  served  as 
headquarters  from  which  well  disciplined 
detachments  were  sent  to  remoter  areas. 
Nearby,  other  Aztec  military  settlements 
sprang  up.  Some  still  remain  to  this  day 
as  the  small  paeblitos  of  Xalatlaco,  Mexi- 
canapan,  Chapultepec,  Xochimilco,  etc. 

The  Zapotec  chieftains  of  the  area  did 
not  welcome  these  Nauhua  invaders  or 
their  settlements.  Hostilities  were  com¬ 
mon.  Cosijoeza,  the  Zapotec  chieftain 
at  Zaachila  was  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Aztecs,  but  upon  his  marriage  to 
the  Nahua  princess,  &)yolicaltzin,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  great  Moctezuma,  his  resistance 
ceased. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Lords  of 
Anahuac  (Aztecs  or  Nahua  people),  the 
Zapotecs  had  their  own  panth^n  of  gods. 


Among  the  Nahuas  there  were  the  very 
valued  goddess,  Coatliche,  the  Mother 
Earth  symbol,  whose  image  may  be  seen 
with  the  serpent  skirt  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Mexico,  D.F.,  Chicomecoatle, 
representing  fertility,  abundance,  food  and 
drink.  Also  were  Centeocihuatl,  goddess 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  and  Xilonen, 
goddess  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  com, 
X Holes.  With  these  Aztec  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  the  three  Zapotec  gods  easily 
blended,  even  changing  sexes  when  neces¬ 
sary,  Pitao-cozobi,  god  of  the  corn, 
Cobicha,  and  Coqui  Pezelao. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  Nahua’s  domin¬ 
ation  that  the  predecessor  of  our  present 
Lunes  del  Cerro  came  into  being.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  don  Pedro  Camacho  in  his  Leyenda 
de  la  Fiesta  del  Cerro  (Legend  of  the 
Celebration  of  the  Hill),  all  Mexica  In¬ 
dians  living  in  the  Oaxaca  area  met  to 
witness  the  selection  of  a  virgin  to  be 
sacrificed  later  to  the  goddess,  Centeo¬ 
cihuatl.  The  selection  was  made  on  J3 
Tecpactl  (the  day)  of  Uey  Tecuihuitl 
(the  month)  which  is  the  same  as  our 
July  16,  though  it  may  vary  a  day  either 
way  in  different  years. 

The  selection  of  the  virgin  was  made 
in  the  afternoon  and  she  was  dressed  im- 


I  Student  Aids 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  ; 
second  of  a  series  we  have  called  I 
Student  Aids.  Elach  month  these  j 
Aids  *  will  be  published  on  pages 
back  to  back.  This  will  allow  these 
pages  to  be  removed  so  that  they 
may  be  punched  to  fit  a  standard 
three-hole  notebook. 

Other  student  aids  to  appear  in  ; 
future  issues  will  include:  “Culture 
Areas”  and  “Linguistic  Groups”  ac-  I 
cording  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Taylor,  “A 
Comparison  of  Geological  Time  and 
Culture  Periods,”  and  “A  Compari¬ 
son  of  Pyramids  of  the  Old  World 
with  the  Mounds  of  the  New.” 

Anthropology  instructors  (and 
students)  are  urged  to  suggest  other 
charts  not  readily  available  in  stand¬ 
ard  textbooks  that  they  would  like 
to  see  in  print. 
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CHARf  No. 


I.  Ute-AxtafOfi  (10) 

1 .  Pima  Alta 

2.  Tepehuan 

3.  Cora  Huichol 

4.  Nahua  Group 

a.  Nahuatl  of  Mexico,  D.  F. 
area 


Modem  Langwogex  occerditig  lo  tobeito  Weillanof  (9) 


b.  Nahuat  of  Puebla  area 

c.  Nahual,  a  rare  dialect 


5.  Chontal 

6.  Nigaratto 


II,  Sieux-Hokoii  111) 

1 .  Yuman 

2.  Seri 

3.  Guerrero  &  Oaxaca  (12) 

4.  TIapanec 


III.  Ote-Mongue.  (12) 

1 .  Otomi 

2.  Popoloca 

3.  Mixtec 

4.  Zapotec 


IV.  Moya  (13) 

1 .  Quiche 

2.  Cakchiquel 

3.  Yucatecan 

4.  Lacandon 

V.  Unrelated  Languogef  (14) 

1 .  Tarascan  (151 

2.  Huave  |16) 


LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  MEXICO  TODAY 


Stole  and  Port 
Agwoexallen^t 

Jexdx  Marla 
tala  Colifemia  (6) 

Neor  Colorado 
River  Delta 

Miiian  Santa  Catarirta 

Southern 
Sierra  Juarez; 

La  Huerta 
Campeche 
Celima 
Ckiapai 
Copairtala 
Quechula 
Tecpatan 
libertad 
Chil&t 

UsumacintQ 
Suchiapa 


Various  places 


Comit6n 

Zapoluta 

ChihMohwo 

Bocoina 

Yapachic 


} 


Mir>a 


Oitfrile  Federal 

Tacubaya 

Guadalupe 

TIalpan 

Xochimilco 


} 


Dirrofige 

Some  ports 
Geonojuate 
Celaya 
Coitazar 
Iturbide 
Chamacuero 
Misi6n 

Mision  de  Armedo 
Penicuoro  de  Morole^n 


Guerrere 


Hidolge 

Tenar>go  de  Doric 

Afotonilco 

Act  opart 

Jacala 

Metzitlan 


Longtrage 

Zacateco 


Cucapa  or  Cocopa  (1) 

{Paipai  or  Akwa'ala  (2) 
Ke  al  (3) 

Kiliwa  (4) 

Tipai  or  Oiegueno  (5) 
Maya 

Mexicano  (8) 


Zoque 

ITzotzil 
Tzendal 

Lacandon  Maya 

Chiapaneco 
Mexicano  (8) 

Quiche  (Kiche) 

'  Katchikel 
Seltay 
Tojotabal 
Choi 

Comiteco 

Tarohumara  or  Odni 
Pima 

{  Tarohumara 
Tepehuan 


Otomi 

Mexicano  |8) 


Tepehuan 


Otom^ 


Pome 

TaroKO 

Chichimeca 

Pome 

Mexicano  (8) 
Cuitlalteco 
Tlaponeco 
Mixteco 

Amuchco  or  Amuzgo 
Taraico 

Tepehuan 

OtomF 

Chichimeca 

Pome 

.Mexicano  (8) 


Jalitce 

Mexico  (Ettado) 


Marelex 

Nayarit 


Mexicano  (8) 

Mexicano  (8) 

Otomi 

Mazahua 

Taroxco  or  Purehpecha 
Pirinda 
Cuicoteco 
Mexicano  (8) 

Cora 

Huichol 


Oaxaca 


Puebla 


Querflore 
Son  Luix  Potoxf 


Sinaloa 


Sonera  (7) 

Yaqui  tribe 
Mayo 

Near  San  Luix 


Toboxce 


Tloxcola 


Amuxgo 

Cuicoteco 

Chatino 

Chinanteco 

Chocho 

Chontal 

Huave 

Ixcoteco 

Mazateco 

Mexicano  (8) 

Papbuco 

Popoloco 

Mixteco 

Solteco 

Tlaponeco  or  Yope 
Trique 

Zopoteco  (many 
dialectx) 

Zoque 

Cltocho 

Mexicono  (8) 

Mixteco 

Popoloco 

Totonaco 

Otomf 

Pome 

Otomi 

Pome 

Toraxco 

Chichimeca 

Huaxteco 

Mexicano  (8) 

Cahita 

Mayo 

Mexicano  (8) 

Yoqul 

Cahita 

Cocoba 
Pima  Bojo 
Maya 

Mexicano  (8) 

Chontal 

Zoque 

Mexicano  (8) 
Otom' 


Veracruz 

Acayucan  Huaxteco 

Mexirano  (8) 

Otonti 

Popoluca 

Totortaco 

Zopoteco 

Yucatan  Mayo 


Ceahuila  No  native  lartguogex 

Nuevo  Ledn  Spanixh  only 

Tomaulipox 
Zacatecox 

(1)  100  people  around  El  Major,  Bojo  Calif. 

(2)  100  xpeokers 

(3)  SO  xpeokers 
|4)  50  speakers 

(5)  200  speakers 

(6)  The  name  Cohuila  is  also  heard  in  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  desert  regions.  This  seems  to  be  on  un¬ 
fortunate  colloquialism  sometimes  applied  to  certain 
desert  groups  and  also  to  the  aborigirtal  in¬ 
habitants  orourtd  Ensenada. 

(7)  At  one  time  there  was  spoken  Apache,  Jova, 
ond  Opata.  These  are  now  extinct.  Also  spoken 
were  Papago  artd  Yuma,  but  these  are  now  spoken 
only  north  of  the  international  border. 

(8)  Naltuatl,  Nahua,  Nahuat,  Nahual  are  all 
grouped  together  above  uitder  the  general  name, 
Mexicano. 

19)  Taken  from  shorthand  notes  token  in  a  doss 
in  "Modem  Indian  Mexico"  at  Mexico  City  Col¬ 
lege,  1955. 

|10|  litcludes  Hopi,  Shoslionean,  and  several  south¬ 
ern  California  languages.  See  Kroeber,  Cultural 
and  Natural  Areas  of  Native  North  America,  1947, 
pp.  34,  38,  39,  124-127. 

Ill)  Kroeber  does  not  mention  the  Hokan  laitguages 
but  does  list  the  Sioux.  Henry  Hoijer,  Linguistic 
Structures  of  Native  America,  utraer  tlie  heading  of 
of  Hekan-Siouan  lists  the  following  but  states  it 
it  not  a  preferred  clattiBcation:  Hokan-Coahuiltecan; 
Yuki;  Keret;  Tunican,-  Irojuois-Coddoan;  Siouan- 
Yuchi;  and  Natclies-Muskogean. 

1)2)  Not  listed  in  Kroelser,  op.  cit.,  however  Otomi 
it;  p.  1)6,  119,  120,  121,  128,  and  300. 

113)  See  Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  112-115,  175.  Mr. 
Weitlaner  stated  there  were  about  21  Maya  dia¬ 
lects  but  did  not  list  any.  The  four  listed  were 
given  by  Dr.  Lizordi  Ramos,  in  the  course  "Mayo 
Hieroglyphs,"  Mexico  City  College,  who  stated 
they  were  the  four  principal  dialects.  Huastec, 
a  relatively  unimportant  language  spoken  by  a 
small  group  of  people  near  Veracruz,  it  a  Maya 
dialect  which  split  off  about  3000  years  ago. 

(14)  The  two  languams  listed  do  not  seem  to 
be  related  to  any  other  group  now  known. 

115)  There  it  no  proof  of  any  connection  between 
Tarascan  and  any  other  language.  One  point  to 
be  rtoted  in  Tarascan  it  tltat  t)>e  stress  is  always 
on  the  third  to  the  lost  syllable. 

116)  Huave  —  ?  Notice  Mr.  Horcasitat'  relationship 
shown  in  cliart  below. 

117)  Personal  class  notes,  "Mexican  History  through 
1910,"  Mr.  Fernando  Horcasitat'  Mexico  City  Col¬ 
lege,  1955. 

1 1 8)  Chirocouhua  once  spoken  in  Chihuahua,  but 
not  now. 

|I9)  Kotuneb,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  16-17,  and  No.  4, 
pp.  14,  15.  The  latter  includes  a  good  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 
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Things  in  New  Spain),  he  says: 

The  eighth  month  they  called  Vey 
Tecuihuitl  .  .  .  On  the  day  before 
they  killed  the  woman  who  was  to 
die  in  honor  of  Xilonen,  the  women 
who  served  in  the  cu  .  .  .  held  an 
areyto  {dance,  a  Carib  word)  in  the 
patio  of  the  same  cu  or  temple.  They 
sang  poems  and  songs  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  and  danced  throughout 
the  night  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  victim  was  to  die.  At  dawn  all 
the  nobles  and  warriors  danced  an 
areyto  in  the  same  patio,  and  with 
them  danced  the  woman  who  was  to 
die,  as  well  as  other  women  adorned 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  victim. 
The  men  went  on  dancing  alone  and 
the  women  followed  behind.  In  that 
manner  they  arrived  at  the  cu  where 
she  was  to  die,  and  ascended  the 
stairs. .  . . 

These  bloody  rites  were  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  dances,  songs,  and  floral 
offerings.  The  victim  died  holding  and 
smelling  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  cem- 
poatxochitl,  a  native  yellow  flower,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  goddess. 

Besides  being  dedicated  to  the  god¬ 
desses  mentioned  above,  the  ceremony 
was  also  for  Xochipilli  and  for  Tlaloc, 
the  rain  god.  The  ceremony  so  appealed 
to  Tlaloc  that  he  often  rewarded  his 
children  with  a  plentiful  doyynpour  to 
relieve  the  drought. 

In  1679,  according  to  don  Pedro 
Camacho’s  account,  the  present  church, 
now  popularly  called  Carmen  Alto  (the 
upper  or  higher  Carmen  church),  was 
erected  on  the  spot  of  the  old  cu  or 
teocalli.  Funds  were  donated  by  a  local 
philanthropist.  Built  by  the  Carmelite 
fathers,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
of  Carmen. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
quest  of  this  area  and  the  building  of  Car¬ 
men  Alto  in  1679,  the  Ermita  de  Santa 
Cruz  (Hermitage  of  the  Holy  Cross)  stood 
in  the  same  spot.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  ceremony  was  moved  to 
the  spot  on  the  hill  where  it  now  takes 
place.  In  spite  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  priests,  idolatry,  pagan  ceremonies, 
and  sacrifices  continued  to  exist  almost 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  padres.  The 
repeated  congregating  on  the  Cerro  on 
16  July,  year  after  year,  finally  did  at¬ 
tract  their  attention.  So  about  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  Carmen  Church, 
the  Carmelites  decided  to  make  a  change. 
They  ordered  the  old  pagan  festival  aban¬ 
doned.  Instead,  they  substituted  festiv¬ 
ities  in  the  churchyard  on  Sunday,  16  July 
(or  on  the  Sunday  following  the  16th), 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  F irgin  del  Carmen. 
A  secular  festival  was  to  be  held  on  the 
two  Mondays  following.  The  church  was 
appropriately  decorated.  In  memory  of 
their  old  ceremonies,  the  Indians  were 
able  to  slip  in  a  great  many  yellow  cem- 
poalxochitl  flowers  without  notice,  to 


PRONUNCIATION 

huipil — whee-PEEL,  blouse 
cu — coo,  temple 

Tenochtitlan — ten-noch-teet-LAHN 
Sahagun — sah-ah-GOON 
areyto — ahr-AY  -toe 
cempoatxochitl — cem-poh-aht-SO-cheetl 
Xochipilli — so-chee-PEE-lee 
Tlaloc — TLAL-lock 
teocall  i — tay-oh-C  AHL-lee 
Ermita  de  Santa  Cruz — air-MEET-ah  day 
SAHN-tah  cruce 

casa  del  gigante — CAH-sa  del  hee-GAHN- 
tay 

chinas — CHEE-nahce 
charros — CHAR-rohs 
Moctezuma — mock-tay-SOOM-ah,  (he  cor¬ 
rect  name  for  Montezuma. 

Note  that  there  are  several  names  for 
Aztecs:  Mexica,  Mexihca,  Nahuas, 
Lords  of  Tenochtitlan,  Lords  of  Ana- 
huac,  etc. 


honor  the  com  goddess. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  Indians  seem¬ 
ingly  forgot  their  old  customs,  the  padres 
allowed  them  to  transfer  the  secular  por¬ 
tions  of  the  program  that  were  held  on 
two  consecutive  Mondays,  to  the  old  site 
on  the  Cerro  overlooking  the  city.  When 
the  religious  portion  of  the  ceremonies 
was  over,  the  people  formed  a  procession 
at  the  church  and  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Antequera  toward  the  hill.  The 
more  ridiculous  the  costume,  the  better. 
Usually  the  principal  figure  in  the  parade 
was  the  serpiente  or  snake '  made  of  a 
coarse  cloth  brightly  painted,  over  the 
heads  of  a  line  of  men.  The  activities 
of  the  snake  in  succeeding  years  became 
so  repugnant  that  in  1741,  Bishop  don 
Tomas  Montano  finally  banned  it. 

In  his  research  report  published  in  the 
Oaxaca  Daily  Mercurio,  July  16,  1932, 
don  Francisco  Salazar  says  that  the  same 
Bishop  Montana  introduced  the  dance 
of  the  giants  as  a  substitute  for  the  snake 
dance.  For  the  dance, 

he  imposed  a  regular  tax  upon  a 
certain  religious  house  located  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Carmen  Alto.  This 
was  thereafter  known  as  the  '*casa 
del  gigante”  and  had  to  defray  with 
its  products  the  necessary  expenses 
for  preserving  and  embellishing  these 
dancing  statues.  It  appeared  that 
these  consisted  of  three  pairs  of  men 
and  women,  one  Spanish,  one  In- 


mediately  for  the  coming  ceremony. 

Her  face  was  painted  with  two  colors, 
yellow  from  the  nose  down,  and  red  on 
the  cheeks  and  forehead.  On  her  head 
they  placed  a  four-pointed  crown  with 
extended  plumes.  She  wore  elaborate 
necklaces  of  precious  stones  which  cov¬ 
ered  her  otherwise  bare  breasts.  On  top 
of  the  necklace  was  a  large  round  medal¬ 
lion.  Later,  she  was  given  a  huipil  on 
which  was  embroidered  likenesses  of  the 
devil  (?).  On  her  skirt  she  wore  similar 
embroidery.  On  her  feet  were  placed 
painted  cotaras  ( slippe  rs)  tied  with 
brightly  colored  cloth  shoestrings.  On  her 
right  arm  she  carried  a  shield,  on  the 
left,  a  red  cane.  After  her  selection  the 
nobles  and  warriors  who  participated  in 
the  selection  went  to  the  cu  for  offering 
the  first  fruits  to  the  goddess  of  corn. 
The  cu  was  in  the  spot  where  the  Church 
of  Carmen  Alto  stands  today. 

Just  what  happened  from  this  point  on 
is  not  sure,  but  we  may  assume  that  the 
ceremony  was  similar  to  that  held  in 
Tenochtitlan  itself.  For  this  portion  we 
must  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  famous 
priest-writer,  Sahagun.  In  his  Historia  de 
las  Cosas  de  Nueva  Espana  (History  of 
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dian,  and  one  Negro. 

At  first  the  giants  performed  solely  for 
the  amusement  of  the  bishop  and  his  in¬ 
vited  guests  in  the  atrium  of  Carmen 
Alto  on  the  Sunday  following  the  16th. 
Later,  however,  he  decided  to  allow  the 
rest  of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
and  permited  them  to  dance  at  the  place 
called  FetatiUos  on  the  Cerro  de  Soledad. 

Visitors  to  Oaxaca  will  recognize  this 
as  the  raised  area  between  the  present 
Normal  School  and  Soledad  Church.  In 
addition  to  the  giants,  the  people  were 
also  entertained  by  the  Marmotas,  large 
paper  and  cloth  frames  shaped  like  stars, 
spheres,  and  geometrical  figures,  worn 
over  the  bodies  of  the  dancers.  These 
dances  continued  there  a  while  and  even¬ 
tually  were  moved  to  the  old  site  on  the 
Cerro  del  Fortin,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Lunes  del  Cerro  Guelaguetza. 

The  changes  in  political  government 
after  1810  had  no  effect  on  the  Lunes 
del  Cerro.  It  continued  to  flourish  on 
a  grand  scale.  As  time  went  on,  com¬ 
mercialization  began  to  enter  the  picture 
as  refreshment  stands  were  erected  along 
the  route  of  the  parade  and  on  the  hill 
itself.  Then  suddenly  the  business  which 
supported  the  giants  changed  hands  from 
the  clergy  to  private  businessmen  of  non¬ 
religious  tendencies  when  funds  for  the 
giants  ceased.  With  their  financial  sup¬ 
port  gone,  the  gigantic  dancers  them¬ 
selves  ceased  to  exist. 

The  custom  of  going  to  the  hill  an¬ 
nually  was  by  now  firmly  established  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Oaxaquehos. 
It  continued  to  exist  but  largely  as  a 
combination  of  an  outdoor  and  com¬ 
mercialized  picnic.  Those  who  could  af¬ 
ford  it  supported  the  vendors,  while  the 
poor  carried  their  own  tortillas  from 
home. 


During  the  period  of  the  early  Mexican 
Independence,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lunes  del  Cerro  became  a  “dress”  affair. 
Greatcoat«  and  stovepipe  hats  had  their 
day  at  the  Cerro.  These  were  followed  by 
Prince  Albert  coats  and  bowlers,  and 
crinolines.  Then  came  the  tight  skirts 
with  bustles.  These  foreign  styles  were 
followed  and  displaced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  Oaxaca  chinas  with  their  brightly 
colored  skirts  and  golden  jewelry,  the 
charros  (gentlemen  cowboys)  with  their 
big  conical  and  broadbrimmed  sombreros, 
and  the  sacrificios,  men  with  loosely  fit¬ 
ting,  brightly  colored  shirts,  cashmere 
pants,  and  felt  hats.  The  Lunes  del  Cerro 
became  a  show  place  for  new  clothes.  No 
one  would  think  of  attending  a  Lunes  del 
Cerro  with  old  clothes  any  more  than  a 
modern  American  woman  would  wear  old 
clothes  to  the  E^ter  parade.  By  now  all 
offerings  and  homage  to  Centeocihuatl 
and  Xilonen  were  entirely  gone,  yet  the 
people  were  usually  reminded  of  Tlaloc 
by  the  torrential  rains  which  seemed  to 
plague  each  celebration. 

In  recent  years  the  celebration  has 
changed  to  suit  the  moods  of  the  people. 
It  has  changed  so  much  that  nothing  at 
all  but  the  hill  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Nahua  conquerors.  Even 
the  name  of  the  spot  where  the  dances 
take  place  has  been  changed,  though  its 
name  is  still  reminiscent  of  the  pagan 
days — Rotunda  de  la  Azucena,  Rotunda 
of  the  Yellow  Lily,  yellow  being  the 
sacrificial  color  in  the  early  days.  Sport¬ 
ing  events,  band  competitions,  regional 
costume  competitions,  and  even  beauty 
contests  have  all  had  their  part  in  the 
festivities. 

In  1932,  four  hundred  years  after 
Antequera  was  made  a  city  by  an  edict 
of  Emperor  Charles  V  (April  25,  1532), 


a  permanent  committee  was  organized  to 
control  the  Lunes  del  Cerro  celebration 
and  establish  a  definite  tradition.  That 
year  the  outstanding  feature  was  a  tribute 
to  the  Oaxaca  people,  “Homenaje  Racial.” 
The  seven  regions  of  which  the  state  is 
composed  took  part  in  an  open  air  pageant 
at  which  the  most  beautiful  Oaxaquena 
was  chosen. 

Since  then,  these  group  displays  or 
competitions,  whether  at  the  Lunes  del 
Cerro  or  otherwise,  have  been  called  by 
the  old  name,  Guelaguetza.  Year  after 
year  the  groups  come  to  the  Cerro  bring¬ 
ing  the  products  of  their  native  regions, 
their  native  songs,  dances,  and  “typical” 
costumes.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
Lunes  del  Cerro  will  ever  doubt  that  it 
is  the  most  spectacular  of  all  Mexican 
celebrations.  It  is  remembered  a  long 
time  by  those  who  visit  for  the  first  time. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Sociedad  Folk- 
lorica  Oaxaquena  (Oaxaca  Folklore  So¬ 
ciety)  was  organized  to  preserve  the  folk¬ 
lore  and  other  antiquities  of  Oaxaca  in¬ 
cluding  the  Guelaguetza  and  the  Lunes 
del  Cerro.  It  acts  as  advisor  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  staff  and  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
traditions  in  every  way  it  can. 

The  Lunes  del  Cerro  celebration  will 
be  held  this  year  on  July  17  and  24.  Be 
sure  to  make  your  plans  early. 


New  Maya  Discoveries 
Reported 

A  young  American,  Michael  Peissel, 
24,  has  recently  returned  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  according  to 
This  Week  Magazine*,  to  study  further 
the  ruins  of  the  19  ancient  Maya  cities 
that  he  discovered  three  years  ago  be¬ 
tween  Tullum  and  Belice. 

The  magazine  further  reports  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Gordon  R.  Willey  of 
Harvard’s  Peabody  Museum,  Peissel’s 
findings  of  these  hitherto  unrecorded 
ruins  are  of  real  significance  to  Meso- 
american  archeology. 

Three  years  ago,  the  item  said,  Peissel 
hired  a  boat  to  take  him  from  Puerto 
Juarez  to  Cozumel  Island  and  then  to 
the  mainland  where  he  intended  to  look 
for  ruins  while  the  boat  waited  for  him. 
The  captain  of  the  boat  apparently  had 
different  ideas,  and  the  young  explorer 
was  left  alone  on  the  wild  coast  250 
miles  from  British  Hqnduras,  the  nearest 
“civilization.” 

After  forty-five  days  in  the  unfriendly 
jungle,  the  tenderfoot  was  able  to  make 
his  way  those  250.  miles  to  the  southern 
tip  of  dhe  Mexican  Territory  of  (^nitana 
Roo,  there  to  catch  a  small  fishing  boat 
to  Belice  in  British  Honduras.  On  that 
starvation  trek,  during  which  the  article 
reported  he  lived  largely  on  iguanas  and 
other  small  animals,  he  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  19  ancient  cities  to  which  he  is 
now  returning  for  further  exploration. 

*5  Morch,  1960,  pp.  4,  5,  ond  18. 
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Fig.  37.  More  Petroglyphs. 


Fig.  36.  Cholfont  petroglyphs. 


By  Mary  Frances  Berkholz 


PETROOLYPHS 


North  of  Bishop,  California,  along 
Highway  6,  lies  majestic  Chalfant  Valley. 
It  has  been  so  named  in  honor  of  W.  A. 
Chalfant,  old-time  printer,  publisher,  and 
author  of  books  on  his  beloved  Inyo 
County.  It  is  fitting  that  this  valley  be 
a  monument  to  his  memory  since  evi¬ 
dence  of  Man’s  first  existence  in  this 
Sierra  region  has  been  found  here.  Mr. 
Chalfant’s  ancestors  were  among  the 
Forty-Niners  and  pione«*rs  who  settled  in 
Inyo  County.  Growing  up  in  this  region, 
Mr.  Chalfant  dedicated  himself  to  obtain¬ 
ing  and  preserving  in  print  the  history 
of  Inyo  County  before  the  Paiute  In¬ 
dians  to  the  early  thirties. 

Chalfant  Valley  extends  north  from 
Bishop  to  Montgomery  Pass  in  Mono 
County,  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles. 
The  Valley  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
Inyo’s  great  outdoor  museum.  Ghost 
towns,  old  stage  roads,  abandoned  min¬ 
ing  camps  and  railroads,  Indian  trails  and 
camp  sites,  plus  hundreds  of  petroglyphs 
make  the  area  an  outdoor  memorial  to 
the  excitihg  history  of  bygone  eras. 

Tbe  amateur  archeologist,  photogra¬ 
pher,  or  one  just  interested  in  Indian 
lore  will  find  the  petroglyphs  of  particular 
interest.  They  are  found  in  profusion  for 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Bishop,  west  of  Highway  6  (see  map). 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  de¬ 
sign.  Wavy  lines  resemble  snakes;  others 
suggest  lakes,  rivers,  animals  or  bugs; 
some  apear  to  be  hand  prints;  there  are 
also  shield-type  designs.  Perhaps  the  most 


interesting  is  a  large  circle  enclosing  a 
full-skirted  figure.  Certainly  our  ancient 
Indian  used  skill  and  imagination  in  his 
work  here.  Due  to  the  remarkable  num¬ 
ber  of  petroglyphs,  we  can  assume  they 
were  done  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  by  a  number  of  artists. 

The  residents  of  Bishop  and  surround¬ 
ing  areas  are  justly  proud  of  their  “open- 
air  art  gallery.”  It  was  with  considerable 
dismay  they  found  several  years  ago,  that 
some  of  the  petroglyphs  were  disappear¬ 
ing.  Thoughtless  persons  were  removing 
and  taking  them  home  for  unusual  patio 
decorations. 

The  Elastern  Sierra  Gem  and  Mineral 
Society  began  a  project  to  protect  these 
sites.  Signs  have  been  erected  admonish¬ 
ing  visitors,  “Do  not  disturb,  distort,  or 
remove  these  petroglyphs.”  They  are  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  antiquities  law.  It  is  the 
dream  of  the  Eastern  Sierra  Club,  as 
well  as  of  other  civic  groups,  to  have  this 
area  set  aside  one  day  as  a  state  park 
or  possibly  a  national  monument.  They 
must  be  preserved  in  hopes  that  some 
day  their  meaning  will  be  deciphered. 
The  areas  are  open  for  all  interested  per¬ 
sons  to  visit,  photograph,  and  study. 

Chalfant  wrote  in  The  Story  of  Inyo 
County,  “Before  the  white  man,  the 
Paiute;  before  the  Paiute,  what, people,  if 
any,  and  for  what  duration  of  time?” 
Perhaps  the  story  will  be  unfolded  some 
day  through  the  efforts  of  the  amateur 
archeologists. 

MORE  PETROGLYPHS  ON  PACE  139 


Hunting  Petroglyphs 
Con  Be  Fun 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  various  persons  on  petro¬ 
glyphs  and  pictographs  in  the 
United  States. 

Readers  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  photographs  and  articles  for 
possible  publication  in  this  series. 
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ffd'hWWt  artifact  at  the  right  is  4Vi»  inches 

J  f  f/ffl'  long,  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  The 

shape  is  that  of  a  lozenge  or  an  elongated 
0  diamond.  The  specimen  is  very  sym- 

r  j  \j%AvvJ  ff'l'CJ'  metrical,  lengthwise  as  well  as  in  cross- 

section.  The  cross  section  is  lenticular. 
By  Alika  K.  Herring  tapering  evenly  to  the  ends,  each  of  which 

Archoeoiogicoi  Society  of  Southern  Coiifomio  has  been  slightly  blunted.  The  material 

is  a  green  dolerite,  and  has  been  so  well 
polished  that  none  of  the  original  marks 
of  shaping  can  be  discerned  with  a  lens. 
This  specimen,  which  fortunately  escaped 
plow  damage,  is  unmarked  except  for  a 
thin  coating  of  calcite  on  one  end. 

This  piece  should  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  charm  stone.  However  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  were  it  drilled 
laterally  through  the  widest  dimension  it 
would  be  an  excellent  example  of  one 
type  of  banner  stone  found  in  the  east 
and  middlewest. 


Southern  California  has  been  noted  for  The  specimen  in  the  middle  is  the  most 
the  numbers  of  curious  or  unusual  arti-  unusual  specimen.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 

facts  which  have  been  found  on  Indian  nearly  perfect  equilateral  triangle,  meas- 

village  sites  in  tbe  area.  Probably  among  uring  approximately  inches  along 

the  best  known  of  these  are  the  so  called  each  side  and  with  a  thickness  of  about 

“cog”  stones,  so  named  because  of  their  1^  inches.  The  top  and  bottom  sides 

superficial  resemblances  to  certain  types  are  slightly  convex  and  it  is  possible  that 

of  toothed  gears.  They  seem  to  be  unique  they  were  shaped  on  a  concave  surface 

in  that  no  comparable  artifact  is  found  such  as  a  metate  might  have.  Edgewise, 

anywhere  else  in  the  world.  one  side  is  concave,  although  the  other 

These  cog  stones  are  somewhat  rare,  two  sides  are  quite  straight.  The  corners 

and  with  few  exceptions  are  limited  in  are  rounded.  Again  the  material  Is  basalt, 

distribution  to  the  southern  California  and  like  the  preceding  specimen,  it  is 

coast  and  adjacent  mountains.  They  seem  also  heavily  coated  with  a  calcitic  crust, 

to  center  along  the  Santa  Ana  River  valley  The  surface  is  marred  by  several  light 

in  Orange  County,  in  the  sense  that  more  plow  scars. 

of  them  have  been  found  in  sites  near  These  two  artifacts  should  probably  be 
this  river  than  in  sites  elsewhere.  The  considered  as  associates  of  the  cog  stone 

shapes  of  these  artifacts  may  also  vary  family.  While  their  purpose  is  still  a 

considerably,  running  the  gamut  from  matter  of  conjecture,  it  is  most  likely 

those  of  truly  classical  form  to  those  vari-  that  they  were  objects  of  mystical  or 

ant  types  that  may  be  regarded  as  mem-  ceremonial  significance.  These  adjectives 

bers  of  the  cog  stone  family  only  by  have  admittedly  been  greatly  overworked 

association.  Two  of  the  three  artifacts  in  the  past  by  archeologists  who  have 

shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  been  prone  to  attach  them  to  any  little 

may  possibly  fall  within  this  latter  classi-  understood  artifact.  In  this  instance,  how- 

fication.  These  were  recently  found  in  a  ever,  the  assumption  is  most  probably  cor- 

cultivated  field  near  Huntington  Beach,  rect,  since  it  is  diificcult  to  conceive  of 

California.  any  practical  or  utilitarian  purpose  for 

The  specimen  at  the  left  in  the  illustra-  these  specimens, 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  a  squat,  flat  bot-  The  calcite  coatings  are  also  of  in- 
tomed  cone,  3%  inches  in  diameter  and  terest.  While  it  is  difficult  to  postulate 

1%  inches  high.  It  has  three  deep  grooves  just  how  rapidly  these  may  have  been 

spaced  irregularly  around  the  periphery.  formed,  in  the  semi-arid  region  contain- 

The  material  is  a  dark  basalt  which  is  ing  the  site  it  is  probable  that  this  deposi- 

heavily  coated  with  a  crust  of  calcite  tion  took  place  at  a  comparatively  slow 

aproximately  one  millimeter  thick.  With  rate.  On  this  basis  it  is  perhaps  rea- 

the  exception  of  a  deep  plow  gouge  near  sonable  to  assume  that  the  artifacts 

the  apex,  the  piece  is  otherwise  intact.  possess  some  measure  of  antiquity. 


Photograph  by  Ro'y  Kleinke. 


Not  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  MOHICANS  Yet 

The  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  W .  W. 
Taylor  in  Science  of  Man,  April  1961, 
page  100,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
such  tribe  as  Cooper  describes,  and  there 
Ls  no  such  tribe  as  the  Mohicans,  has 
elicited  a  complaint  from  a  scholar  of 
that  area.  Dr.  P.  Schuyler  Miller,  State 
Anthropologist  of  Pennsylvania,  says  he 
wcLs  reared  in  that  area  and  feels  dif¬ 
ferently. 

Actually  the  complaint  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  was  meant 
rather  than  a  mistake  in  facts.  As  Dr. 
Miller  explains,  the  three  names,  Mohi¬ 
cans,  Mohegans,  and  Mohicans,  are  all 
English  spellings  of  the  same  Algonkian 
(or  Algonquin)  word  for  “wolf.”  Dr. 
Taylor  was  using  the  name  spelled 
“Mohicans,"  to  describe  a  confederacy 
in  that  area,  and  “Mohegans"  to  mean  a 
tribe  in  the  Pequot  Confederacy,  also  in 
that  vicinity.  According  to  verbatim 
notes  taken  at  the  time,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  group  Cooper  described  tvas 
actually  a  composite  group  partaking  of 
the  customs  of  several  groups  or  tribes. 
Cooper  chose  the  spelling  “Mohicans"  for 
his  composite  group.  In  view  of  this,  the 
statements  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph 
above  seem  to  us  to  be  correct. 

Dr.  Miller's  letter  is  instructive  and 
the  remainder  is  quoted  below. 

The  difficulty  is  exactly  the  same  as 
between  “Navajo”  and  “Navaho”  .  .  , 
quoted  in  the  very  next  column  to  the 
Mohican  article.  The  Indians  had  no 
written  language,  so  there  is  no  right 
spelling  for  any  of  their  names  or  words. 
A  name  was  written  one  way  by  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  another  by  a  Frenchman,  a  third  by 
an  Englishman., 

“Mahican,”  “Mohican,”  and  “Mohe- 
gan”  are  all  different  versions  of  an 
Algonkian  word  meaning  “wolf.”  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians 
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North  of  Mexico — a  reference  I  recom¬ 
mend  on  almost  any  Indian  matter,  rather 
than  even  the  best  encyclopedia  (and 
W orld  Book  is  good )  —has  almost  a  page 
in  fine  print  of  different  versions  of 
“Mahican”  and  their  sources. 

The  matter  is  complicated,  as  you  point 
out,  by  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
distinct  groups,  one  in  Connecticut  and 
one  on  the  Hudson,  whose  names  we  now 
conventionally  spell  in  different  ways  to 
keep  them  distinct.  Both  of  them  appear 
on  the  first  Dutch  maps  of  the  region, 
dating  from  1614  and  1616,  and  in  the 
New  World  of  Johan  de  Laet,  published 
in  1626. 

On  Block’s  1614  map,  the  “Mahicans” 
are  shown  across  the  middle  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley,  while  the  “Morhicans” 
are  in  southern  Connecticut  between  the 
Thames  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  where 
Uncas  and  his  Mohegans  were  a  little 
later.  De  Vries,  in  his  mile-by-mile  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tribes,  puts  them  in  the 
same  place.  The  contemporary  historian, 
Nicolaes  van  Wassanaer,  says  that  the 
“Maikans”  or  “Maykans”  were,  in  1624, 
“a  nation  lying  25  leagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.”  As  a  Dutch  league  was 
about  3  miles,  this  would  make  the 
Mahikan  territory  a  strip  about  75  miles 
long,  extending  some  distance  west  of  the 
Hudson  and  eastward  into  New  England. 
Wassanaer,  reporting  only  what  he  heard, 
may  not  have  been  allowing  for  Mahican 
claims  north  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Al¬ 
bany),  but  the  early  records  list  no  im¬ 
portant  Indian  villages  beyond  the 
Hoosic. 

This  brings  in  another  confusing  ele¬ 
ment:  the  boundaries  of  the  land  claimed 
by  the  various  tribes  changed  from  period 
to  period  as  they  were  driven  back  and 
forth  by  war  and  by  the  white  men’s  en¬ 
croachment.  In  1628,  for  example,  the 
Mohawks  had  driven  the  Mahikans  out 
of  their  towns  near  Albany  and  back  into 
New  England,  but  in  1630  the  Mahikans 
were  back  and  selling  land  27  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  to  Van  Rensselaer,  with¬ 
out  objection  from  the  Mohawks.  Yet  by 
1661,  when  Schenectady  was  sold — only 
15  miles  west  of  Albany — the  sellers  were 
the  Mohawks. 

The  only  way  to  straighten  all  this  out 
is  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonial  records,  especially  the 
land  papers.  This  has  been  done  only 
once,  by  Ruttenber,  whose  History  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson's  River,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1872,  is  still  the  accepted  source 
(short  of  the  original  documents). 

Ruttenber,  quoted  in  the  Handbook 
says  that  the  Hudson  River  Mahikans 
were  both  a  tribe  and  a  confederacy. 
I  suspect  that  the  confederacy  came  late, 
for  protection  against  the  Mohawk  raids 
of  the  early  1600’s,  and  I  suspect  also 
that  some  of  the  five  “tribes”  of  the 
confederacy  were  originally  the  names  of 
single  more  or  less  isolated  Mahican 


villages,  or  even  bands  led  by  chiefs  for 
whom  they  were  named. 

We  have  examples  of  this  usage  in  the 
same  region.  Farther  down  the  Hudson, 
de  Laet  and  the  other  early  Dutch  writ¬ 
ers  speak  of  a  tribe  they  called  the 
“Pachami”  or  “Pachany”  whose  chief  was 
named  “Pacham.”  Ruttenber  believes 
their  real  name  was  the  “Tankiteke.”  .  .  . 
The  Mahicans  . . ,  they  eventually  gave  up 
their  principal  town  on  the  Hudson  at 
Schodac  (present  Castleton,  because  their 
stockaded  “castle”  was  there)  and  moved 
inland  to  a  place  the  Dutch  named  “West- 
enhoek”  or  “Westenhauck.”  There  was 
already  a  town  that  Ruttenber  lists  as  a 
division  of  the  Mahican  confederacy.  I 
suspect  the  Westenhoek  Indians  were 
the  same  as  the  Housatonics  (as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Connecticut  knew  them).  At  any 
rate,  still  later  an  assemblage  of  Mahicans, 
Mohegans,  and  other  New  York  and  New 
England  tribes  gathered  at  the  Moravian 
mission  at  Stockbridge  and  were  there¬ 
after  known  as  the  “Stockbridge”  In¬ 
dians. 

.  .  .  Here  are  what  Ruttenber  considers 
the  five  tribes  of  the  Mahican  confed¬ 
eracy: 

1.  The  Mahican  proper  (de  Laet 
says  “Mohican,”  so  that  spelling  goes 
back  at  least  to  1626) ,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson,  with  their  principal 
towns  near  Fort  Orange  (later  Al¬ 
bany). 

2.  The  Mechkontowoon,  west  of  the 
Hudson  below  the  Mahicans  and 
north  of  Catskill  Creek  which  served 
as  a  natural  boundary  with  the 
Esopus  tribes  of  the  Munsee  con¬ 
federacy.  De  Laet  has  this  tribe 
east  of  the  river  and  just  north  of  the 
Manhattans,  so  they  may  have  moved 
during  the  early  16(X)’s. 

3.  The  Wiekagjoc  south  of  the 
Mahican,  near  rfie  present  city  of 
Hudson.  Wassanaer  lists  them  there 
in  1624;  de  Laet  doesn’t  mention 
them  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  so 
called  “tribes”  that  I  suspect  may 
have  been  merely  a  Mahican  village. 

4.  The  Wawyachtonoc  {Wassanaer 
calls  them  “Wyeck”),  still  farther 
south  and  inland,  perhaps  in  the 
upper  Housatonic  valley. 

5.  The  Westenhuck  [which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  a  Dutch  name 
or  a  “Dutchified”  Indian  name},  in¬ 
land  along  the  Massachusetts-Con- 
necticut  border,  and  probably  not 
very  far  from  the  later  Stockbridge 
mission. 

“Tribe”  and  “nation,”  as  you  can  see, 
are  used  very  loosely  in  the  early  records. 

Now  for  the  Mohegan.  Historically 
they  were  a  division  of  the  Pequot  ( I  sug¬ 
gest  the  Wolf  clan,  to  account  for  their 
name),  which  split  off  under  Uncas,  re¬ 
mained  neutral  in  the  Pequot  War,  and 
took  in  many  Pequot  and  other  refugees. 
(So  did  the  Mahican  after  King  Philip’s 


War — in  fact,  they  had  a  refugee  town 
on  the  Hoosic,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Hudson  above  Albany.  It  is  one  of  at 
least  three  towns  called  “Skaticook,”  or 
variations  of  that  name,  another  being 
in  Mohegan  territory  on  the  Housatonic.) 

Eventually,  as  their  lands  were  sold  or 
taken  from  them,  Mohegans,  Mahicans, 
Wapingers,  and  many  others  combined  as 
the  Stockbridges.  Others  scattered  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Mohawks  in  Scho¬ 
harie,  with  the  Delawares  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  the  Oneidas  at  Brotherton,  etc. 

Now  to  Cooper.  He  never  makes 
Chingachgook’s  history  very  clear,  but 
we  can  make  some  suppositions.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  the  first  written  of  the  Leath¬ 
erstocking  tales.  The  Pioneers,  he  apears 
as  “John  Mohegan;”  in  books  earlier  in 
the  series.  Cooper  uses  “Mohican.”) 

The  Dearslayer  is  dated  1740-1745, 
and  Chingachgook  is  then  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  is  of  the  line  of  Uncas, 
the  Mohegan  chief  who  died  in  1682 
or  thereabouts,  so  he  is  presumably  a 
grandson  of  the  Mohegan  sachem.  I 
suggest  that  Chingachgook  was  bom  in 
one  of  the  mixed  towns  of  the  Housatonic 
valley,  about  1715  to  1720,  and  may  have 
had  both  Mohegan  and  Mahikan  an¬ 
cestry.  There  were  undoubtedly  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  of  this  mixed  parentage 
about  the  country  in  Cooper’s  boyhood, 
for  some  were  settled  then  in  the  pine 
bush  between  Schenectady  and  Albany, 
doing  very  well  as  basket  makers.  Others 
were  with  the  Brothertons  not  too  far 
from  Cooper’s  home  on  Lake  Glimmer- 
glass,  and  others  were  south  of  him  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  Delawares.  I’m 
told  that  my  great-grandfatther  recalled 
an  occasional  Indian  coming  along  what 
may  have  been  an  old  trail  from  New 
England  to  the  Hudson,  in  the  middle 
1800’s. 

Incidentally,  the  Dutch  generally  threw 
all  the  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  Hudson 
together  as  “the  River  Indians,”  and 
the  French  in  Canada  called  them  all 
“Loups”  or  “Wolves.”  As  I  have  said, 
“Mahican”  means  “wolf’;  moreover,  the 
Munsee  were  of  the  Wolf  clan  or  totem 
of  the  Delawares,  and  the  same  may  have 
been  true  of  the  Wappingers,  or  some 
of  them. 

A  book  by  Arthur  L.  Peale,  Uncas 
and  the  Mohegan-Pequot  (Meador  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Boston;  1939),  covers  the 
later  history  of  the  Connecticut  Mohe¬ 
gans.  Archeologically  they  are  the  same 
as  the  Pequot,  and  if  they  were  ever 
part  of  the  Hudson  River  Mahican  it 
must  have  been  long  before  1600  — 
though  the  later  archeology  of  the  Hudson 
River  tribes  is  practically  unknown  ex¬ 
cept  around  New  York. 

To  sum  up,  there  was  a  Mahican  tribe, 
and  a  Mahican  confederacy,  and  also  a 
Mohegan  tribe  ( and  maybe  even  con¬ 
federacy),  and  today  they  are  probably 
all  one. 
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SUBMARm  ARCHBOLOey 


During  the  last  few  years  a  new  field 
of  anthropology  has  come  into  being. 
Scientists  of  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocea¬ 
nography  (University  of  California,  La 
Jolla,  California)  and  the  San  Diego 
Science  Foundation  have  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  its  development.  This  new  field 
is  submarine  or  underwater  archeology. 

Due  to  the  recession  (melting)  of  the 
glaciers  after  the  last  (fourth)  glacial 
period,  sufficient  water  was  produced  to 
raise  the  shorelines  of  our  continent  a 
great  distance.  The  last  recession  of  the 
glaciers  took  place  after  Man  had  found 
his  home  in  North  America.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  many  made  their  homes  along  those 
old  shorelines  for  the  same  reasons  that 
men  today  often  live  on  the  seacoasts. 
Today,  remains  of  those  cultures  are  to 
be  found  offshore  along  the  continental 
shelf. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  first 
to  make  this  discovery,  but  the  greatest 
amount  of  credit  is  due  to  divers  from 
the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 
Shortly  after  the  aqualung  was  introduced 
to  personnel  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  La  Jolla,  the  divers  began  re¬ 
covering  large  numbers  of  small  stone 
mortars  at  depths  ranging  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  hundred  feet  offshore  near  La 
Jolla  Beach  and  Tennis  Club.  It  was 
some  time  before  it  was  recognized  that 
this  rather  small  area  represented  an 
archeological  site. 

The  first  recoveries  of  artifacts  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  the  stone  mortars  because 
they  were  easily  recognized.  Little  effort 


was  made  to  recover  anything  else.  As  the 
attention  of  persons  trained  in  archeology 
was  attracted  by  this  phenomenon  the 
situation  changed.  Slowly  the  observers 
began  recovering  various  types  of  lithic 
material,  curiously  grooved  ovid  cobbles, 
numerous  bifaced  and  unifaced  manos, 
an  occasional  chopper  showing  some  re¬ 
touching  on  the  edges,  and  large  matates 
fairly  deeply  bowled,  made  from  beach 
rock  slabs  averaging  from  30  to  40 
pounds.  In  addition,  four  very  large 
mortars  made  from  either  sandstone  or 
granite  boulders,  weighing  60  to  80 
pounds,  were  recovered. 

This  area  since  has  produced  over  3,000 
of  the  small  stone  mortars.  The  quantity 
of  material,  all  lithic  in  ntaure,  unques¬ 
tionably  represents  an  underwater  arche¬ 
ological  site.  Further  investigations  along 
the  coast  have  turned  up  other  material  at 
Solano  Beach,  Cardiff,  Encinitas,  Ocean- 
side,  and  as  far  north  as  Santa  Barbara. 
Southward  from  La  Jolla  recoveries  have 
been  made  at  Bird  Rock,  Pacific  Beach, 
Ocean  Beach,  and  San  Ysidro.  Some 
variance  in  the  technological  abilities  of 
the  cultures  in  these  places  has  been 
noted. 

In  the  report  which  the  San  Diego 
Science  Foundation  is  preparing,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  advance  of  the  sea  level 
due  to  the  recession  of  the  glaciers  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  corroborated  by  radio¬ 
carbon  datings.  According  to  the  most 
recent  findings  the  last  recession  of  the 
glaciers  took  place  at  a  period  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  years  ago.  Sea  level 
advance  has  been  graphed  ( based  on 
carbon  dating  from  core  samples  from 
around  the  world)  to  show  that  sea  level 
stood  forty  or  more  feet  lower  along  the 
California  coast  seven  to  eight  thousand 
years  ago.  The  landward  sites  carbon 
date  between  five  and  seven  thousand 
years  for  our  oldest  known  culture.  The 
advance  of  sea  level  eroded  away  and 
possibly  assorted  the  nonperishi.ble  ma¬ 
terial  by  current  and  wave  action.  The 
area  in  the  San  Diego  region  has  been 
reasonably  stable  geologically  from  that 
period  to  the  present,  discounting  emer¬ 
gence  and  submergence. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  under¬ 
water  archeology  and  scientists  realize 
that  they  are  just  beginning.  The  San 
Diego  Science  Foundation  researchers 
hope  that  others  having  additional  infor¬ 
mation  will  contact  them  and  exchange 
ideas,  photographs,  and  data. 

Full  investigation  of  even  a  few  of 
these  sites  requires  a  great  amount  of 
work  and  cooperation  from  many  people. 
The  research  promises  to  be  of  great 


importance  in  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  prehistory  and  will  also  reward  the 
student  with  the  thrill  of  underwater  dis¬ 
covery. 

James  R.  Moriarty 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
University  of  California,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


RISING  SEA  LEVEL 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  119 
changes  which  may  be  quite  significant 
over  a  period  of  20  years  or  so,  on  mean 
sea  level,  could  have  serious  implications. 
The  question  is  also  important  in  geodetic 
leveling,  where  the  results  depend  on  in¬ 
formation  about  changes  in  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  oceans  and  about  move¬ 
ments  of  water  from  one  region  to  an¬ 
other,  as  well  as  about  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

“It  has  long  been  known  that  there 
are  appreciable  changes  in  mean  sea  level 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  In  most  regions  the  monthly  aver¬ 
ages  show  an  annual  cycle,  with  the  low- 
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est  mean  level  in  spring  and  the  highest 
in  autumn.  This  is  roughly  what  might 
he  expected  from  the  seasonal  changes 
in  the  density  of  the  water  and  in  the 
balance  between  precipitation  and  evapor¬ 
ation.” 

Monthly  changes  are  of  equal  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  mean  level  varies  from  month 
to  month  from  as  little  as  a  few  centi¬ 
meters  at  oceanic  islands  in  the  Tropics 
to  165  centimeters  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Progressive  changes  with  the  years  are 
much  more  difficult  for  engineers  to  take 
into  account  in  their  calculations.  Between 
1930  and  1949  there  was  an  over-all  rise 
of  nearly  four  inches  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Measurements 
at  the  southwest  extremity  of  England 
show  an  over-all  rise  of  6  centimeters  in 
40  years.  (Smithsonian  Institution,  Febru¬ 
ary  17, 1961.) 


New  Find  in  Nevoda 

According  to  a  recent  AP  news  re¬ 
lease  from  Reno,  Nevada,  archeologists 
have  told  of  their  last  18  months  work  on 
one  of  the  most  important  prehistoric 
finds  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  The  exact 
location  of  the  cave  in  which  the  im¬ 
portant  finds  were  found  is  still  l>eing 
kept  secret  to  discourage  vandalism. 

The  discoverers,  Jim  and  Bob  McKinon 
and  Paul  Dinan,  found  the  cave  contain¬ 
ing  a  baby’s  skeleton  wrapped  in  fibers 
and  animal  hide,  well  preserved  artifacts, 
and  water  baskets  still  capable  of  holding 
water.  A  rare  throwing  stick  about  18 
inches  long,  grooved  at  the  end  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  dart  was  also  found.  Previously 
only  about  12  of  these  sticks  had  been 
found  in  the  United  States  and  only  one 
in  Nevada.  This  one  was  estimated  to  be 
more  than  2,000  years  old. 

In  discussing  the  artifacts.  Dr.  Richards 
Shutler,  Jr.,  archeologist  of  the  Nevada 
State  Museum  and  the  Desert  Research 
Institute,  said  that  the  artifacts  found 
in  the  cave  include  a  “beautiful  chert 
knife,”  matting,  cordage,  shell  horns  and 
beads.  The  beads  and  shell  have  been 
traced  to  the  California  Indians,  indicat¬ 
ing  some  trading  was  in  progress  in  those 
early  days. 


Lost  Petroglyphs  &  Pictogrophs 

Since  the  advent  of  White  Man  many 
old  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  have 
been  destroyed  by  vandals  or  carried 
away  by  thoughtless  collectors.  One  such 
group  of  petroglyphs  reported  as  lost  are 
those  that  used  to  be  in  San  Gabriel 
Canyon  in  southern  California.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  many  other  such 
works  of  Ancient  Man  that  are  now  lost 
to  the  general  public  and  science. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  these 
lost  works  of  the  ancients  may  have  been 
photographed  by  someone  before  they 
disappeared. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  photographs 


of  petroglyphs  or  pictographs  or  in  fact 
any  other  works  of  Early  Man  that  are  to¬ 
day  no  longer  in  existence,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  them  so  that  they  may  be 
of  use  to  others.  In  such  cases  we  guaran¬ 
tee  to  return  the  original  photographs  in 
their  original  condition  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  published. 

Lost  Horse? 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article 
“When  is  a  Horse  not  a  Horse,”  in  the 
last  issue  of  Science  of  Man  (page  96), 
anthropology  student  Dick  Owens  sent 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
Caballito  Blanco.  He  believes  the  cabal- 
lito  (little  horse)  is  in  area  B,  rather 
than  in  area  A  where  most  people  have 
considered  that  it  was.  (!an  anyone  help 
Mr.  Owens? 


Mexico  City  Sinking 

The  main  part  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
is  built  on  what  used  to  be  an  old  lake. 
The  drying  of  the  sands  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  (dder  buildings  is 
causing  them  to  sink,  sometimes  evenly, 
sometimes  not.  On  Reforma,  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  the  business  district,  not 
more  than  five  years  ago,  there  was  one 
sinking  building.  It  joined  an  adjacent 
building  at  the  bottom  but  the  top  was 
pulled  five  feet  away.  Yet  it  stood  there 


Fig.  38.  Caballito  Blanco  pictographs  near 
Yagul,  State  of  Oaxaca.  See  mop,  page  1 30. 

for  years.  The  ‘‘Bellas  Artes"  (BAY- 
yes  AR-tace,  Palace  of  Fine  Arts)  was 
once  entered  by  going  up  a  flight  of 
stairs;  now  one  must  go  down.  The 
famous  Cathedral  on  the  ZScalo  (SO- 
cah-low,  city  square)  is  sinking  but  is 
not  tiking. 


Although  a  few  schcdars  were  never 
“taken  in”  by  it,  the  Piltdown  man  was 
the  only  known  fraud  ever  successfully 
perpetrated  in  the  field  of  anthroptdogy. 
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prints  from  these  are  now  available.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  largest  old 
photographic  collections  of  this  type  ever  offered  to  individual  buyers,  historical 
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Pitcairn  Islond: 

A  Location  for  o  Culture  Study 

Anthropologists  and  sociologists  are 
constantly  looking  for  isolated  commu¬ 
nities  for  cultural  studies.  What  more  iso¬ 
lated  place  can  be  found  than  Pitcairn 
Island  where  the  mutineers  of  the  ill- 
fated  Bounty  hid  for  twenty  years?  Even 
today  it  is  still  an  isolated  community 
with  only  the  addition  of  a  handful  of 
immigrants  in  the  last  hundred  seventy 
years,  and  all  of  them  accounted  for. 

ELarly  in  this  century,  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Shapiro  made  a  study  of  the  people  of 
this  island.  Heritage  of  the  Bounty:  The 
Story  of  Pitcairn  Through  Six  Genera¬ 
tions.  Now  in  a  Smithsonian  Institution 
news  release  dated  9  March,  1%1,  comes 
more  information  on  lonely  Pitcairn — 
the  definitive  story  of  its  settlement  by  the 
mutineers  170  years  ago. 

The  broad  outline  of  this  romantic 
episode  is  well  known  and  has  been  the 
theme  of  several  outstanding  novels  and 
plays.  But  what  has  hitherto  been  missed 
by  every  writer  is  the  dramatic  saga 
of  the  9  months’  voyage  of  Fletcher 
Christian,  eight  of  his  fellow  mutineers. 


and  a  group  of  Polynesians  in  search 
of  a  home  where  they  could  live  in  peace 
and  security. 

The  definitive  account  of  this  odyssey 
is  given  by  H.  E.  Maude  of  the  Australian 
National  University,  originally  to  the 
Polynesian  Society  and  now  recently 
published  in  the  latest  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr.  Maude,  who 
himself  lived  for  9  months  on  Pitcairn, 
has  used  as  his  main  sources  the  recently 
rediscovered  journal  of  James  Morrison, 
a  mutineer  who  elected  to  remain  on 
Tahiti,  and  two  little  known  accounts  left 
by  Teehuteatuaonoa  (or  “Jenny”),  one 
of  the  Polynesian  women  who  never  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  life  on  Pitcairn  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  returning  to  her 
family  on  Tahiti.  These  have  been 
checked  by  recourse  to  local  traditions, 
missionary  journals,  and  many  other  sub¬ 
sidiary  authorities. 

While  Christian ,  and  his  companions 
had  little  understanding  of  the  problems 
confronting  them  as  a  result  of  the 
mutiny,  it  was  obvious  to  those  of  the 
mutineers  who  thought  on  the  subject  at 
all  that  they  could  never  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Tubuai,  in  the  Austral  Group,  was 
their  first  choice  for  a  home,  but  disputes 
over  women  and  food  supplies  and  the 
jealousies  of  local  chiefs  soon  made  it 
clear  to  Christian  that  the  only  safe 
refuge  lay  on  some  island  not  only  un¬ 
visited  by  ships  but  also  uninhabited 
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by  man. 

Such  a  place  was  not  easy  to  find  in  the 
thickly  inhabited  South  Pacific  archipel¬ 
agoes,  where  the  Polynesian  race  had 
been  established  for  centuries;  and  actu¬ 
ally  it  required  a  4-month  search,  during 
which  the  Bounty  explored  the  Cook 
Group,  Tonga,  and  Fiji  and  discovered 
the  important  island  of  Rarotonga,  before 
Pitcairn  was  finally  found. 

There  the  mutineers  and  their  Poly¬ 
nesian  women  settled  down,  burned  the 
Bounty  to  prevent  discovery  by  passing 
ships.  So  ideal  for  its  purpose  was  their 
choice  of  a  hide-out  that  it  was  almost 
20  years  before  the  little  colony  was 
discovered — by  an  American  sealer  from 
Boston — and  by  then  only  John  Adams  of 
the  original  mutineers  remained  alive. 

Pitcairn  Island,  a  British  possession, 
is  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
this  adventurous  band  of  men  and 
women  whose  probable  route  through  the 
South  Pacific  Islands  is  now  traced  for 
the  first  time  by  Mr.  Maude. 


Stone  Age  Joponese  Sites 

That  service  with  the  Army’s  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  not  a  barrier  to  scientific 
research  on  a  spare-time  basis  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  recent  publication  of  results 
of  archeological  work  by  Lt.  Col.  Howard 
A.  MacCord  in  Japan.  His  field  work 
was  done  as  a  ’  oluntary,  off-duty  activity 
during  a  tour  of  duty  in  Hokkaido  dur¬ 
ing  1953-54.  The  report  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.S.  National 
Museum. 

The  work  consisted  primarily  of  exca¬ 
vations  in  three  Stone  Age  Japanese  sites. 
Such  sites  are  numerous  in  Japan,  though 
the  culture  of  the  Stone  Age  people  is 
not  as  well  known  in  America  as  are 
similar  cultures  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  work  done  and  reported  by  MacCord 
thus  constitutes  an  original  contribution 
to  knowledge  of  this  area’s  prehistory. 

One  of  the  sites  has  been  dated  to 
about  4,000  years  ago  and  another  to 
3,000  years  ago  by  the  carbon-14  method 
using  charcoal  samples  dug  from  the  sites. 
Both  of  them  are  pure  Stone  Age  (Neo¬ 
lithic)  sites  which  yielded  many  stone 
implements,  plus  thousands  of  fragments 
of  clay  pottery.  The  third  site  was  that 
of  a  village  of  people  who  lived  in  semi¬ 
subterranean  pit-dwellings.  The  two 
house-pits  excavated  were  about  3  feet 
deep  and  25  feet  square  and  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  roofed  with  poles  and  thatch. 
The  type  of  roof  is  indicated  by  the 
charred  wood  and  reeds  which  covered 
much  of  the  floors.  This  site  was  found 
to  date  from  about  A.D.  900. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sites  on  which 
Lieutenant  Colonel  MacCord  excavated, 
he  collected  materials  from  the  surface 
of  numerous  other  sites  of  various  ages. 
His  work  shows  that  the  sequence  of 
prehistoric  cultures  of  Hokkaido'  seems 
>  JUNE  mi 
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identical  to  and  parallel  to  those  found 
on  Honshu,  the  main  island  of  Japan.  He 
points  out  several  of  the  areas  of  identity 
in  the  cultures  of  the  two  islands.  Since 
he  had  previously  excavated  at  several 
places  on  Honshu,  he  has  the  background 
against  which  to  draw  such  comparisons. 

The  identity  of  the  Ainu  and  their 
role,  one  of  the  major  problems  in  Japan’s 
prehistory,  were  not  solved  by  the  work 
undertaken  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mac- 
Cord.  On  the  contrary,  he  reports  find¬ 
ing  no  evidence  that  the  sites  he  ex¬ 
plored  were  occupied  by  people  who 
could  be  identified  as  Ainu.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age  sites 
were  ancestors  of  the  modern  Japanese. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  MacCord  was  reared 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Through¬ 
out  his  youth  he  studied  the  Indian  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Washington  area  and  gath¬ 
ered  a  large  collection  of  Indian  artifacts, 
which  he  donated  to  various  museums 
when  he  was  called  to  active  duty  with 
the  Army  in  1941.  He  is  the  author  or 
co-author  of  several  reports  on  archeology 
in  the  Maryland-Virginia  area,  as  well 
as  reports  on  his  work  in  Kentucky, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  The  artifact  collec¬ 
tions  he  made  in  these  latter  areas  he  has 
deposited  in  museums,  mainly  the  U.S. 
National  Museum  in  Washington.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  is  stationed  by  the  Army,  he  finds 
a  need  for  archeological  research  and 
]  devotes  himself  to  helping  solve  some  of 
i  the  problems  of  the  area. 

’  He  is  currently  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 

I  N.C.,  and  is  surveying  the  archeological 
problems  of  that  area  as  a  preliminary 
to  digging.  Since  little  is  known  of  the 
archeology  of  the  valley  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  which  flows  not  far  from  Fort 
Bragg,  he  believes  there  are  numerous 
’  questions  for  which  careful  archeological 
work  can  find  answers.  (Smithsonian 
Institution,  February  17,  1961) 


Alaska's  "Great  Flood" 

The  world  inundation  account  in 
Genesis  appears  in  a  different  form  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Xutsnuwuwedi  of 
southwestern  Alaska,  according  to  a 
I  comprehensive  report  on  the  ethnology 
"  and  archaeology  of  these  island-dwelling 
-  Indians  of  the  Tlingit  tribal  group,  by 
I  Dr.  Frederica  de  Laguna,  recently  pub- 
■  lishcd  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s 
I  Bureau  of  American  Ekhnology.  The 
report  is  based  on  the  author’s  sesearch 
work  of  two  summers. 

\  The  flood  legend  occurs  in  mythology 

3  over  most  of  the  world — which  is  con- 
j  sidered  probable  evidence  of  a  great 
^  inundation  of  much  of  the  world  during 
the  time  of  man,  most  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  last  ice  age. 

The  Xutsnuwuwedi  legend,  as  gathered 
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by  Dr.  de  Laguna,  recounts  that  “there 
was  a  flood  when  all  the  peofde  had  to 
go  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They 
built  walls  of  rocks  around  the  t(^, 
like  nests.  Some  people  had  dogs.  The 
bears  came  up  after  them.  Those  that 
didn’t  have  dogs  to  chase  the  bears 
were  all  killed,  but  those  that  had  dogs 
were  saved.” 

After  the  flood,  according  to  the  some¬ 
what  confused  Tlingit  mythology,  came 
a  second  creation.  The  story  of  this  b 
recounted  in  the  report:  “The  first  man 
in  the  world,  Quissox,  .  .  .  was  so 
jealous  of  his  beautiful  wife  that  he 
killed  all  his  sister’s  baby  boys.  .  .  . 
{Nephews  were  considered  potential 
lovers  of  an  uncle’s  wife.)  Finally  a 
Crane  gave  the  grieving  mother  a  hot 
stone  to  swallow  which  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  an  invulnerable  son,  who  grew 
with  miraculous  rapidity  to  manhood. 
After  the  uncle  had  tried  in  vain  to  kill 
him  in  various  ways,  he  ...  in  a  rage 
called  up  the  Tide  to  drown  them.  The 
youth  clothed  his  mother  and  his  uncle’s 
wife  in  the  skins  of  ducks,  so  that  they 
escaped  by  swimming.  He  donned  the 
skin  of  a  snipe,  flew  to  the  sky,  and 
suspended  himself  above  the  flood  by 
sticking  his  bill  into  the  underside  of 
the  sky.  Finally  as  the  flood  subsided 
he  fell  down  into  some  floating  kelp. 
There  was  nothing  but  water  then,  no 
land  anywhere.  But  he  met  two  sea 
otters  and  induced  them  to  dive  for 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  from 
this  created  the  land.  On  k  he  created 
the  trees.  The  world  then  was  dark 
without  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  He  became 
born  as  a  child  to  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  who  kept  these  luminaries  in  his 
house.  By  crying,  he  obtained  each  of 
them  in  turn,  and  threw  the  stars  and 
moon  into  the  sky. 

“He  was  our  God,  and  He  created 
the  world.  We  call  him  Yel.”  (Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  April  20,  1960.) 


Preceramic  Evidences  Found 

Evidences  of  a  primitive  people  with¬ 
out  pottery  and  probably  without  agricul¬ 
ture,  living  in  the  midst  of  other  tribes 
with  far  more  advanced  cultures,  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Chicago  Natural 
History  Museum’s  Southwest  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Expedition  in  Arizona. 

The  National  Science  Foundation- 
sponsored  expedition  reports  that  these 
people  lived  for  more  than  2,()(X)  years 
on  one  of  the  most  important  trade  routes 
of  the  prehistoric  Southwestern  Indians, 
while  resisting  the  rapidly  evolving  cul¬ 
tures  of  their  neighbors.  Carbon-14  dat¬ 
ing  shows  that  people  inhabited  the  site 
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as  late  as  300  A.D.  They  built  their 
village  on  a  natural  fortress  —  protected 
by  sheer  cliffs  on  two  sides  —  and  added 
to  the  defenses  with  boulder  walls  more 
than  5(X)  feet  long.  Thus  they  defended 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  ruins 
of  Ancient  Man  is  that  of  Monte 
Alban  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  in 
southeastern  Mexico.  Originally 
built  about  500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  it  reached  its  height 
of  splendor  about  A.D.  KXK)  dur¬ 
ing  the  Classical  or  Monte  Alban  III 
Period.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Zapotecs,  residents  of  the 
area  at  that  time,  made  the  last 
large  scale  constructions,  those  that 
are  seen  in  this  photograph. 

Although  the  site  of  Monte  Alban 
is  much  larger  than  can  possibly  be 
shown  in  one  photograph,  extend¬ 
ing  several  miles  in  length,  the  most 
dramatic  part  of  it  is  shown  here, 
the  Grand  Plaza.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  will  be  seen  the  obser¬ 
vatory  by  means  of  which  some  be¬ 
lieve  the  ancients  made  their  astro¬ 
nomical  and  calendrical  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  building  differs  in  shape 
and  orientation  from  the  other 
buildings  in  the  area,  being  made 
in  a  form  resembling  a  five-sided 
arrow  point.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
vaulted  tunnel  which  opens  at  the 
top,  suggesting  that  it  was  here  the 
observations  were  made.  Many 
carved  stone  slabs  in  the  style  of 
Period  II  were  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  walls. 

Other  structures  in  the  area  in¬ 
clude  mounds  or  pyramids^  which 
support  or  originally  supported 
temples  erected  to  the  various  gods 
of  the  Zapotec  and  pre-Zapotec 
pantheon. 

Construction  in  the  area  ceased 
after  the  Classical  Period,  although 
the  area  was  used  for  religious  or 
ceremonial  purposes  much  later. 
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of  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  east-central 
Arizona  begun  by  the  Museum  in  1956. 
(Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  News 
Release.  Oct.  24, 1960.) 

Mythicol  Animals 

The  ten-legged  polar  bear,  the  dog  of 
the  walrus,  and  the  flying  caribou  skele¬ 
ton  are  supernatural  creatures  of  the 
trorthern  Alaska  Eskimo. 

They  are  described  by  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Spencer  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  a  bulletin  just  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Among  the  mythical  animals  cited 
in  the  report  are: 

The  ghost  walrus.  If  the  skin  of  this 
sea  creature  should  be  left  on  the  ice 
it  later  would  sink  and  the  skin  itself 
would  be  transformed  irrto  a  vengeful 
monster,  the  amixsak.  It  would  come 
up  under  an  Elskimo  boat,  reach  its  flip¬ 
pers  over  the  gunwales,  and  pull  the 
craft  under. 

The  dog  of  the  walrus.  If  a  dog  is 
seen  with  a  walrus  herd  such  a  herd 
is  to  be  avoided.  It  really  is  not  a  dog 
at  all  but  a  great  serpentlike  being 
which  protects  the  walrus  by  encircling 
them.  It  only  looks  like  a  dog  from  a 
distance. 

The  kukuweaq,  or  ten-legged  bear. 
Young  men  are  told:  “If  you  see  five 
men  standing  together  and  it  looks  as 
if  they  are  wearing  sheepskin  parkas 
don’t  go  near  them.  That  is  the  polar 
bear  with  ten  legs.” 

The  Eskimo  talk  of  a  giant  fish  but 
are  quite  vague  in  describing  it.  The 
narwhal  is  regarded  as  a  supernatural 
being. 

In  general.  Dr.  Spencer  reports,  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  requires  special  respect. 
The  wild  creatures  don’t  object  to  being 


themselves  against  neighboring  peoples 
whose  cultural  advances  they  apparently 
refused  to  accept. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Martin,  Chief  Curator  of 
Anthropology  of  the  Museum,  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Rinaldo,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Archaeology,  directed  the  excavation 
work  during  this  past  summer,  and  re¬ 
cently  reported  their  findings  to  the 
Museum  and  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation.  Their  research  indicates  that  the 
primitive  tribe  lived  by  hunting  and 
gathering  wild  plants.  Tools  appear  to 
be  limited  to  implements  such  as  grinding 
stones  and  stone-tipped  spears.  They  built 
their  homes  by  erecting  walls  and  roofs  of 
wood,  brush  and  mud  above  pits  about 
two  feet  deep. 

But  just  seventy  miles  away,  other 
cultures  grew  corn,  fired  pottery,  and 
built  sturdier,  larger,  and  more  complex 
pit  houses. 

While  defending  themselves  against 
these  more  advanced  neighbors,  however, 
the  remote  tribe  whose  homesites  were 
excavated  by  Martin  and  Rinaldo  appar¬ 
ently  refused  to  accept  the  cultural  ad¬ 
vances  of  their  enemies.  The  precise  rea¬ 
son  for  their  resistance  to  cultural  change 
is  difficult  to  explain,  according  to  Mar¬ 
tin.  However,  he  believes  there  exists  in 
man  an  inherent  conservation,  occurring 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  on 
the  particular  society  being  considered, 
which  acts  as  a  restraint  on  progress.  An 
example  in  the  United  States  may  be  cited 
in  the  Amish  of  Pennsylvania,  a  religious 
group  numbering  in  the  thousands,  which 
refuses  to  adopt  much  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  site  excavated  by  the  expedition 
overlooks  the  Little  Colorado  River  near 
St.  Johns,  Arizona.  It  was  discovered 
as  a  result  of  an  NSF-sponsored  arche¬ 
ological  survey  conducted  by  Museum 
staff  assistant  William  Longacre.  Tbe 
expedition  is  part  of  an  intensive  study 


killed  or  eaten  if  the  proper  formalities 
are  preserved,  but  they  are  resentful  of 
having  their  lives  taken  without  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies. 

The  caribou  especially  requires  re¬ 
spectful  treatment.  If  the  breastbone 
is  eaten  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  meat  from  the  ribs.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  skull,  together  with  breastbone, 
ribs,  and  spine,  will  come  flying  through 
the  air  in  pursuit  of  the  hunter. 

“Animals,”  says  the  report,  “were 
felt  to  have  the  ability  to  reason,  talk, 
and,  in  general,  behave  like  men. 
Through  their  kindness  to  man  and  be¬ 
cause  of  bribes,  cajolery,  and  magic 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  but 
they  became  offended  and  remained 
away  when  certain  taboos  were  violated. 

“An  animal  did  not  object  to  being 
killed  as  long  as  proper  and  respectful 
treatment  was  forthcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  slayer.  If  offended  the  released 
animal  spirit  told  the  other  animals 
what  had  happened  and  game  remained 
away. 

“Animals  may,  and  frequently  do,  talk 
to  men.  When  they  do  they  push  the 
skin  of  the  face  back.  Then  a  humanlike 
face  appears  and  speaks.  Even  dogs, 
although  they  have  no  souls  and  no 
spirit  power,  can  do  this.  Young  hunters 
were  told  by  older  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  men  never  to  catch  an  animal  to 
which  a  name  could  not  be  given.  If 
they  did  the  creature  ‘might  pull  the 
skin  of  its  head  back  like  a  parka  hood 
and  talk  to  them.’”  (Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  July  19,  1960.) 


Much  has  been  said  in  previ¬ 
ous  issues  about  the  differences  in 
the  activities  of  the  amateur  arche¬ 
ologist  and  the  pothunter. 

During  the  last  National  Scout 
Jamboree  in  July  1960,  near  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  tbe  Denver  Museum 
of  Natural  History  furnished  an 
exhibit  of  anthropology  and  arche¬ 
ology  that  was  viewed  by  some 
56,000  Boy  Scouts. 

The  prtqect  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Gerald  M.  Richmond  and 
the  actual  art  work  was  made  by 
Miss  Arminta  Neal.  For  the  use  of 
this  magazine,  David  J.  Jones,  a 
budding  young  artist  of  the  Art 
Center  School  of  Los  Angeles,  made 
the  drawing  from  the  exhibit.  Our 
thanks  go  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Worming- 
ton.  Curator  of  Archeology  at  the 
Museum,  for  his  permission  to  use 
this  display. 


Boole  Reviews 


The  Island  Civilizations  of  Polynesia, 
by  Robert  C.  Suggs.  Mentor:  Ancient 
Civilizations,  The  New  American  Library, 
New  York,  1960,  Pp.  256,  il.,  paper,  50c. 
Reviewed  by  Glenn  Cunningham,  Los 
Angeles  City  College. 

Utilizing  the  products  of  recendy  avail¬ 
able  techniques  and  finds.  Dr.  Suggs  has 
provided  in  readable  and  convincing  fash¬ 
ion  the  most  complete  story  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians  yet  assembled.  In  it  he  encom¬ 
passes  their  origins,  the  distinctive  and 
traceable  features  of  their  culture,  and 
their  eastward  migrations  culminating  in 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  far- 
flung  reaches  of  the  Polynesian  triangle, 
a  feat  ranking  as  one  of  the  great  epics 
of  the  human  race. 

Among  the  newer  sources  drawn  upon 
are  recent  linguistic  studies  linking  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  languages  with  the 
Thai-Kadai  group  of  southeastern  Asia; 
the  new  science  of  glottochronology  (the 
study  of  the  rate  of  change  in  the  “core” 
vocabulary  of  a  language)  enabling  the 
dating  of  the  separation  of  dialects;  radio¬ 
carbon  dating;  the  initial  translation  of 
the  Easter  Island  rongorongo  script;  and 
the  finds  of  the  first  stratigraphic  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  Marquesas  induing  pottery, 
long  thought  to  he  unknown  in  Elastern 
Polynesia. 

The  resulting  conclusions  upset  many 
earlier  concepts,  particularly  those  com¬ 
monly  expressed  in  popular  literature,  and 
dates  for  the  earliest  occupation  of  Poly¬ 
nesia  are  pushed  back  several  centuries. 

Evidence  suggests  that  the  south  China- 
Indochina  coast  was  the  Hatuaiki — the 
homeland — of  Polynesian  legend.  Pres¬ 
sure  from  the  expanding  advanced  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  Huang  Ho  valley  led  to  the 
eastward  migration  into  the  Pacific,  first 
to  the  Philippines,  then  to  Melanesia 
where  the  Fiji  Islands  were  reached  at 
least  by  KXX)  B.C.  From  the  eastern  Lau 
Group  of  the  Fijis  the  occupation  of 
western  Polynesia  (Tonga  and  Samoa) 
took  place,  probably  around  750-500  B.C. 
By  2OO  B.C.  the  Society  and  Marquesas 
Islands  had  been  settled,  they,  in  turn, 
becoming  dispersion  points  for  later  settle¬ 
ment  of  Hawaii,  Easter  Island  and  New 
Zealand. 

Dr.  Suggs  deplores  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach  to  Polynesian  history  with  its 
reliance  on  legends  and  genealogical  dat- 
ting  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  arche¬ 
ological  excavation.  Nor  has  he  sympathy 
with  the  conclusion  that  most  Polynesian 
setdement  voyages  were  accidental  ^  arche¬ 
ological  evidence  exists  proving  that  well- 
provisioned  colonizing  expeditions  occu¬ 
pied  the  Marquesas  and  Hawaii.  He  scores 
the  artificially  created  and  persistent 
“mysteries”  of  Easter  Island,  and  “The 


Kon  Tiki  Myth”  is  the  tide  of  one  chapter 
in  which  the  popular  account  is  riddled 
pitilessly^ 

The  author  makes  no  claim  that  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  story  are  substantiated  be¬ 
yond  quesdon  or  that  the  task  is  done. 
Indeed,  half  of  his  final  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  major  problems  awaiting  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  archeologist,  the  physical  an¬ 
thropologist,  the  serologist,  the  ethnologist 
and  the  linraist.  In  particular  he  believes 
that  an  archeological  program 
in  Polynesia  and  working  back  across  the 
Pacific  toward  Asia  should  lead  to  excit¬ 
ing  and  important  discoveries. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  a  book  of 
such  excellence  a  few  unnecessary  errors 
have  been  permitted,  e.g.,  “north”  in¬ 
stead  of  south  in  locating  the  Tongan 
Islands  (p.  86),  and  KXX)  A.D.  for  B.C. 
(p.  226).  And  the  Marquesan  scene 
(Plate  21)  must  certainly  be  Hanavave 
Bay  and  not  Omoa  Valley  as  stated  in  the 
capUon. 
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also  serve  as  an  outlet  for  good  stu¬ 
dent  papers.  Conunents  of  instructors 
attached  to  student  papers  will  be  help¬ 
ful. 

Every  care  will  be  taken  with  un¬ 
solicited  manuscripts  and  pictures  but 


Science  of  Man  cannot  be  responmble 
for  them.  If  the  return  of  unsolicited 
material  found  unsuitable  for  publica¬ 
tion  is  desired,  sufficient  postage  must 
be  sent  with  the  article. 


Antfiropology  in 
Secondory  Schools 

Increasing  indications  of  interest  by 
those  concerned  with  secondary  school 
curricula  in  making  more  use  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  has  led  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Anthropological  Associa¬ 
tion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  into 
the  situation.  The  committee’s  first  task 
is  to  gather  information  on  the  extent  and 
focus  of  interest  among  teachers  and  other 
educators,  the  kinds  of  courses  now  being 
taught,  and  the  way  in  which  anthropo¬ 
logical  data  are  incorporated  into  more 
general  courses,  the  texts  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  used.  Any  one  who  knows  of  in¬ 
terest  in  anthropology  in  his  local  high 
schools,  or  who  has  information  of  any 
kind  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  is  urged 
to  write  to  the  conunittee  chairman,  Mal¬ 
colm  Collier,  5632  Kimhark  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Illinois.  This  request  includes  infor¬ 
mation  on  courses  or  units  in  archeology, 
human  evolution,  prehistory,  early  man, 
biological  races,  “primitive”  people,  social 
and  cultural  anthropology. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST  DIRECTED 

OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK  TOURS 
INTO  SOUTHERN  MEXICO 


One,  two  and  three  week  tours  in  June,  July  ond  August 
TO  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SITES  ond  INDIAN  VILLAGES 


Still  untouched  by  tourists 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  ITINERARIES  V)^RITE: 

OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK  TOURS 

429  WINSLOW  AVENUE  LONG  BEACH  14,  CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO  CITY  COLLEGE 

Summer  Term  and 
Archeology  Field  Schedules 
Now  Available  —  Write: 

MEXICO  CITY  COLLEGE,  A.C. 

Kilomatro  16,  Carratara  M6xico-Toliica 
MCXICO  10,  D.F. 
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Paperbacks  in  Anthropology 


Since  Science  of  Man  first  appeared 
over  six  months  ago,  the  demand  from 
our  readers  for  economically  priced  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  various  fields  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  has  increased  to  a  degree  that  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  all  the  requests 
personally. 

To  fullfil  the  apparent  needs  of  our 
readers,  the  following  list  of  paperback 
books  has  been  compiled.  The  list  con¬ 
tains  all  books  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  related  in  any  way  to  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  A  single  statement  has  been  placed 
after  many  of  them  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  contents  of  our  appraisal 
of  the  books.  Other  data  such  as  price, 
publisher,  etc.,  are  given  where  known. 
The  list  is  not  complete  but  represents 
those  books  more  or  less  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

In  addition  to  technical  books,  some 
travel  books  having  a  cultural  value  are 
also  included.  Likewise  some  fiction 
books  have  been  listed,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  novels  containing  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  cultural  material  are  often 
helpful  in  giving  the  student  a  feeling  of 
the  people  or  a  pulse  of  the  times  that 
he  could  not  get  from  purely  technical 
books.  Of  course  the  reader  must  learn 
to  separate  the  factual  background  from 
fictional  incidents  and  perhaps  fictional 
names.  Only  those  books  of  fiction  with 
a  reasonably  accurate  and  scientific  back¬ 
ground  of  culture  are  included  in  this  list. 
That,  of  course,  is  debatable,  as  the  editor 
cannot  personally  check  each  fact  given 
in  these  books. 

Applicable  Dewey  decimal  classifica¬ 
tion  number  are  given  as  an  aid  in  locat¬ 
ing  and  classifying  the  books. 

13A.4  Ethnoptycholoav  and  notional  history 

Rodin  Paul.  PRIMITIVE  MAN  AS  A  PHILOSO¬ 
PHER.  Dover,  $2.00.  Discusses  primitive  thought, 
based  on  material  gathered  from  primitive  cul¬ 
tures  and  many  original  documents. 

220.93  Biblical  orchoology 

Albright.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  PALESTINE.  See  933. 
Allegro,  John  M.  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.  Pel¬ 
ican,  A-376. 

Dovies,  A.  Powell.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  DEAD 
SEA  SCROLLS.  Signet,  35c. 

Goster,  Theodor  H.  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCRIPTURES 
IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.  Anchor,  A-92,  95c. 
Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Fronds.  LOST  YEARS 
OF  JESUS  REVEALED.  Gold  Medal,  d-768,  50c. 
A  book  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  but  containing 
considerably  more  speculation  than  the  three 
books  listed  above. 


301.3 

Culture  and  society 

364.33 

Criminal  anthropology 

390 

Custom  and  folklore 

410 

Linguistics,  comparative 

419.25 

Hieroglyphics 

See  olso  493.1 1 

Chiera.  THEY  WROTE  ON  CLAY.  Sec  935. 


571  Archeology 

Wheeler,  Sir  Mortimer.  ARCHEOLOGY  FROM  THE 
EARTH.  Pelicon,  A-356. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Mortimer.  STILL  DIGGING.  Pan, 
GP-94,  2/6  (2  shillings  6  pence). 

Woolley,  Leonard  C.  DIGGING  UP  THE  PAST. 
Penguin,  A-4,  50c. 

571.1  Paleolithic 

571.2  Neolithic 

571.3  Copper  and  bronze 

571.4  Iron 

571.5  Other  remains 

571.6  Prehistoric  industries 

571.7  Prehistoric  art 

571.72  Painting 

Laming,  Annette.  LASCAUX.  Pelicon,  A-419,  $1.25 

571.73  Sculpture 

571.B  Prehistoric  shelters 

571.9  Prehistoric  structures 

572  Anthropology 

(Actually,  "Ethnology"  is  a  better  heading  for 
this  number  instead  of  "Anthropology"  which 
is  too  inclusive.) 

572.08  General  texts 

Jacobs  and  Stern.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Bomes  and  Noble,  College  Outline  Series. 

Montagu,  Ashley.  MAN:  HIS  FIRST  MILLION 
YEARS.  Mentor,  MD-239,  50c. 

572.1  Cultural  and  social 

Atkinson,  D.  T.,  M.D.  MAGIC,  MYTH,  AND 
MEDICINE.  Fawcett.  Brom,  Joseph.  LAfsIGUAC^E 
AND  SOCIETY.  Random  House.  95c.  Systematic 
introductory  treatment  of  the  function  of 
language  in  the  sociocultural  order. 

Benedict,  Ruth.  PATTERNS  OF  CULTURE.  New 
American  Library,  50c.  An  analysis  of  our 
social  structure  in  relation  to  primitive  cultures. 

Childe,  V.  Gordon.  MAN  MAKES  HIMSELF.  Mentor, 
M-64,  35c. 

Dunn,  L.  C.,  and  Dobzhansky.  HEREDITY,  RACE, 
AND  SOCIETY.  Rev.  ed.  New  American  Library, 
50c.  Discusses  group  differences  and  how  they 
arise,  and  the  Influences  of  heredity  and 
environment. 

Firth,  Raymond.  HUMAN  TYPES.  New  American 
Library,  MD-227,  50c.  An  introduction  to 

social  anthropology  that  analyzes  the  types  of 
mankind,  their  origins,  and  their  differences  and 
similarities. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  MAINSPRINGS  OF  CIVILI¬ 
ZATION.  Mentor,  MT-248,  75c. 

Jenness,  Diamond.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  TWI¬ 
LIGHT.  Phoenix,  $1.50.  A  report  on  life  omo'ig 
the  Eskimos  on  the  arctic  coast  of  Canada 
early  in  this  century.  Illustrated. 

Kluckhohn,  Clyde.  MIRROR  FOR  MAN.  Premier, 
50c,  and  Fawcett,  d-58,  50c.  A  clear  presenta¬ 
tion  of  human  institutions  and  behavior. 

Linton,  Rolph,  THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE.  Abr.  by 
Adelin  Linton.  Vantage,  $1.25.  A  study  of  man 
from  the  shadows  of  prehistory  to  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  ero. 

Malinowski,  Bronislow.  CRIME  AND  CUSTOM  IN 
SAVAGE  SOCIETY.  Littlefield,  Adams,  $1.50.  A 
first-hand  investigation  of  the  social  structure 
of  a  primitive  community. 

Mead,  Margaret.  COMING  OF  AGE  IN  SAMOA. 
See  Samoa,  996.  New  American  Library,  50c. 
The  famous  study  of  adolescence  in  the  South 
Pacific.  > 

Mead,  Margaret.  CULTURE  PATTERN  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL  CHANGE.  Mentor,  MD-134,  50c. 

Mead,  Margaret.  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  Mentor, 
MD-150,  50c. 

Meod,  Morgoret.  SEX  AND  TEMPERAMENT  in 
Three  Primitive  Societies.  Mentor,  MD-133,  50c. 
Studies  concerning  the  cultural  definition  of  sex 
roles  in  different  primitive  societies. 

Ookley,  Kenneth  P.  MAN,  THE  TOOLMAKER. 
Phoenix,  $1.25.  A  basic  study  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Mon's  tool-making  career.  Ulus. 

Rodin,  Pool.  WORLD  OF  PRIMITIVE  MAN. 
Phoenix,  $2.25.  Excellent. 


Redfield,  Robert.  THE  PRIMITIVE  WORLD  AND 
ITS  TRANSFORMATIONS.  Cornell  Univ.  Press, 
$1.45.  The  possoge  from  precivilized  to  civilised 
life  seen  as  a  continual  breaking-down  process 
and  rebuilding  of  the  moral  order. 

Sapir,  Edward.  CULTURE,  LANGUAGE,  AND  PER¬ 
SONALITY,  Abbreviated  edition  of  selected 
writings  of  Edward  Sapir  'in  language,  culture, 
and  personality,  ed.  by  David  G.  Mandelboum. 
Univ.  of  Calif.  Press,  $1.50.  Nine  essays  on 
the  frontier  problems  in  cultural  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  linguistics. 

Tylor,  Sir  Edward.  THE  ORIGINS  OF  CULTURE 
AND  RELIGION  IN  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Poul  Rodin.  Torchbook,  2  vols. 
$1.75,  $1.95.  The  first  book  utilizes  the  cultural 
approach  to  primitive  society;  the  second  is  a 
history  of  religions  from  the  beginning  up  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Sumerian-Babylonian  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

Weyer,  Edward,  Jr.  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES  TODAY. 
Doubleday,  Dolphin,  C-200,  95c. 

White,  Leslie  A.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CULTURE;  A 
STUDY  OF  MAN  AND  CIVILIZATION.  Ever¬ 
green,  $1,95.  Traces  the  growth  of  science  from 
the  physical  to  the  cultural  field;  discusses  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  lower  species. 

572.4  Original  homeland  of  man 

572.5  Race  and  race  problems 

Herskovits,  Melville  J.  THE  MYTH  OF  THE  NEfSRO 
PAST.  Beacon,  $2.25.  A  study  in  depth  of  the 
American  Negro:  sources  of  his  present  culture, 
and  the  problems  of  his  future. 

Klineberg,  Otto.  RACE  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Inter¬ 
national  Document  Service,  UNESCO,  30c.  A 
discussion  of  the  myth  thot  races  or  ethnic 
groups  differ  in  their  psychologicgl  inheritance. 

Benedict,  Ruth.  RACE:  SCIENCE  AND  POLITICS. 
Introduction  by  Morgoret  Meod.  Viking,  $1.25. 
A  refutation  of  the  claim  of  the  racists.  In¬ 
cludes  the  pamphlet,  THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 

572.6  Folkways 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  FOLKWAYS.  Mentor, 
MT-297,  75c. 

572.75  $«x  and  sexual  patterns  in  culture 

Berrell,  N.  K  SEX  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 
Cardinal,  C-169,  35c. 

Fielding,  William  J.  STRANGE  CUSTOMS  OF 
COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE.  Gorden  City 
Publishing  Co.,  EP-62,  25c. 

Mead,  Margaret.  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  Mentor, 
50c.  Discusses  sexual  patterns  of  men  and 
women — childhood,  love  and  marriage  in  the 
South  Seas.  See  also  the  other  books  by  Dr. 
Mead  under  572.7. 

Taylor,  G.  Rattray.  SEX  IN  HISTORY.  Ballentine, 
S-367-K,  75c. 

Watts,  Allan  W.  NATURE,  MAN  AND  WOMAN. 
Mentor,  MD-282,  50c. 

572.8  Linguistic  anthropology 

572.9  Anthropogeogrophy 

573  Physical  anthropology 

Including  some  books  on  anatomy  ond  physiology. 
See  575. 

573.08  General 

573.2  Origin  of  man 

Formerly  573.3.  (Original  home  of  man,  572.4) 

573.3  Antiquity  of  man;  evolution;  paleoan¬ 
thropology 

Clark,  Sir  Wilfred  E.  LeGros.  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PRIMATES.  Phoenix,  P-21,  $1.25. 

Dunn  and  Dobzhansky.  HEREDITY,  RACE  AND 
SOCIETY.  See  572.7 

Harrison,  R.  J.  MAN  THE  PECULIAR  ANIMAL. 
Penguin,  $1.25.  A  good  biology  and  physiology 
book  for  physical  anthropology  students. 

LoBorr,  Weston.  HUMAN  ANIMAL.  Phoenix,  $1.95 

Montagu,  Ashley.  HUMAN  HEREDITY.  Mentor, 

MT-311,  75c 

913  Archeology  of  historic  times 

Formerly  930-999. 

914-919  Travel 

Used  here  for  travel  books  on  or  containing 
anthropology  * 

914  Europe  ^ 

JUNE  1961 
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•40-W9  (Anthropology  by  areas) 


9*4 


Australia 


913 

Asia 

916 

Africa 

917 

North  Amerko 

918 

South  America 

Cotlow,  Lewis.  AMAZON  HEADHUNTERS.  Contains 
several  chapters  on  the  natives  of  the  Upper 
Xingu  (Xinguonos). 

Host,  Per.  CHILDREN  OF  THE  JUNGLE.  Greot 
Pon,  GP-41,  35c.  South  American  IrnJians. 

919  Pacific;  Atioiitk;  Polar 

930  Ancient  history 

Childe,  V.  Gordon.  NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  MOST 
AN<.IENT  EAST.  Evergreen,  $1.95 

Childe,  V.  Gordon.  WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY.  Penguin,  A-I08,  65c.  Cottrell,  Leonard. 
THE  ANVIL  OF  CIVILIZATION.  Mentor,  MD- 
197,50c. 

931-939  Archeology  by  areas 

931  China 

Foirservis,  Wolter  A.,  Jr.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ORI¬ 
ENTAL  CIVILIZATIONS.  Mentor,  MD-25I,  50c. 

932  Egypt 

Edwords,  I.  E.  S.  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 
Penguin,  A- 1 68,  2/6  (2  shillings  6  pence). 

Wilson  John  A.  CULTURE  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 
Phoenix,  P-1 1. 

933  Palestine 

Albright,  Williom  Foxwell.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF 
PALESTINE.  Penguin,  A-199. 

934  India 

Piggott,  Stuort.  PREHISTORIC  INDIA.  Penguin, 
A-205,  75c. 

933  Modes,  Persians,  AMyrions,  Babylonians 

Chiera,  Edward.  THEY  WROTE  ON  CLAY.  Phoenix, 
P-2,  $1.25.  A  richly  illustrated  and  rewarding 
account  of  life  in  the  Neor  East  os  revealed 
by  the  Babylonian  cloy  tablets. 

Ghirshmon,  R.  IRAN.  Penguin,  A-239,  $1 .00. 

Gurney,  O.  R.  THE  HITTITES.  Penguin,  A-259,  85c. 

Woolley,  Leonord.  UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES.  Pen¬ 
guin,  A-27,  50c. 

936  Ancient  European 

Howkes,  Christopher  and  Jacquetta.  PREHISTORIC 
BRITAIN.  Penguin,  A-115,  50c. 

Lloyd,  Seton.  EARLY  ANATOLIA.  Pelican,  A-354. 

Pollotino,  M.  THE  ETRUSCANS.  Pelicon.  A-3I0. 

Richmond,  I.  A.  ROMAN  BRITAIN.  Pelican,  A- 

315. 

Wheeler  Sir  Mortimer.  ROME  BEYOND  THE 
IMPERIAL  FRONTIERS.  Pelican,  A-335. 

Woolley,  Leonord.  A  FORGOTTEN  KINGDOM.  Pen¬ 
guin,  A-261,  75c. 

937  Rome 

Hamilton,  Edith.  THE  ROMAN  WAY.  Mentor,  MD- 

213,  5(5c. 

938  Greece 

Hamilton,  Edith.  THE  GREEK  WAY.  Mentor,  50c. 

939  Others 

Cole,  Sonia.  PREHISTORY  OF  EAST  AFRICA.  Pen¬ 
guin,  A-316,  65c. 


9S4  India 

953  Iran 

936.9  East  Mediterranean,  3yria,  Lebanon, 

Jews,  Israel,  Jordan 

970.1  American  Indians 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  INDIAN  LORE.  A  scout 
merit  bodge  pomphlet.  An  excellent  guidetxiok 
for  the  beginner. 

Collier,  John.  INDIANS  OF  AMERICA.  Mentor,  MD- 
33,  50c. 

INDIAN  LEGENDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 
Univ.  of  Colif.  Press,  $1.95. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST.  A  pocket  hond- 
book.  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  $1.00. 

972  Mexico 

972.014  Axtec 

Dioz  del  Castillo,  Bernal.  DISCOVERY  AND  CON¬ 
QUEST  OF  MEXICO,  1517-1521.  Ediciones 
Tolteco,  1953.  $2.45.  (Also  THE  BERNAL  DIAZ 
CHRONICLES  tronslateid  ond  edited  Iw  Albert 
Idell.  Douhleday  Dolphin  Book,  C-25,  $1.45.) 

Paddock,  John.  NOTES  ON  VALLIANT'S  AZTECS 
OF  MEXICO.  Mexico  City  College. 

Volliont,  George  C.  AZTECS  OF  MEXICO,  Penguin, 
A-200,  85c.  An  excellent  book  although  the 
first  rive  chapters  are  outnsoded.  By  use  of 
this  book  together  with  Paddock's  NOTES  ON 
VALLIANT'S  AZTECS  OF  MEXICO,  o  foirly 
reliable  and  up-to-date  account  is  <k>toined. 

von  Hagen,  Victor  Wolfgong.  AZTEC:  MAN  AND 
TRIBE.  Mentor,  MD-236,  50c. 

MAGIC  B(X>KS  FROM  MEXICO.  Penguin,  K-64, 
95c.  A  good  little  picture  book  on  the  Mexican 
codices. 

GUIDE  BOOKS  to  the  Mexican  archeological  ruins. 
Institute  Nocionol  de  Antropologfa  e  Historia, 
Cdrdoba  45,  M6xico  7,  D.  F.  Obtainoble  at  all 
the  archeological  zones  in  Mexico  and  museums. 
Excellent  booklets.  Cost  vories,  average  3 
pesos  or  25c. 


972.015  Moyas 

von  Hagen,  Victor  Wolfgang.  W(3RLD  OF  THE 
MAYA.  Mentor,  MD-300,  5(5c. 


980 

South  Amerko 

981 

Broxil 

981.1 

Upper  Xingu 

983.01 

Per< 

Mason,  J 
PERU. 

.  Alden.  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS  OF 
Pelican,  A-395,  $1.45.  Excellent  book. 

von  Hogen,  Victor  Wolfgong.  REALM  OF 
INCAS.  Mentor,  MD-192,  50c. 

THE 

990 

Pocifk;  Oceonk 

991 

Indonesia,  Philippines,  Malaysia 

992  Sunda  Islands,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bemea, 

Andamans 

993 

New  Zealand  and  Melanesia 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw.  SEX  AND  REPRESSION  IN 
SAVAGE  SOCIETY.  Meridion,  $1.35.  Psychoan¬ 
alytic  theory  aF>plied  to  the  study  of  primitive 
life  in  the  Melanesian  Islands. 


993  New  Guinea 

Mead.  Margaret.  GROWING  UP  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 
Pelican,  A-1)7;  Mentor,  50c.  A  worm,  sympa¬ 
thetic  exploration  of  family  life  of  a  primitive 
island  people. 

996  Pelynetia 

Buck,  Sir  Peter.  VIKINGS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 
Phoenix,  P-31.  An  excellent  book  on  Poly¬ 
nesia  written  by  one  wtio  was  half  Polynesian 
himself.  Now  o  little  out  of  dote. 

Heyerdohl,  Thor.  AKU-AKU.  Cordinol,  (jC-758,  75c. 
Controversial  but  entertaining.  ' 

Sharp,  Andrew.  ANCIENT  VOYAGERS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC.  Pelican,  A-404.  A  good  book  now 
slightly  out  of  date.  Strono  beliefs  in  occidental 
voyoges. 

Suggs,  Robert  C.  THE  ISLAND  CIVILIZATIONS 
OF  POLYNESIA.  Mentor,  MD-304,  50c.  Excellent 
but  quite  c^matic  in  criticizing  those  who 
differ  with  him.  Book  review  by  Glenn  Cunning¬ 
ham  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Meod,  Morgoret.  COMING  OF  A(SE  IN  SAMOA. 
Mentor,  M-44,  35c.  Pelican,  A-127. 

996.3  Mkroaeeia 

996.9  Hawaii 

998  Eskimos 

Jenness,  Diamond.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  TWI- 
LKaHT.  Phoenix,  $1.50.  A  report  on  life  amorrg 
the  Eskimos  on  the  arctic  coast  of  Canada 

___5orj^_in_thjsjeentuQjjJK»troted^^^^^^^^__ 

Albright,  W.  F.  FROM  THE  STONE  AGE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY.  Anchor,  A-100. 

Cassirer,  Ernst.  AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN.  Anchor,  A-3. 

Flomoy,  Bertrond.  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  INCA. 
Ajichor,  A-137. 

Frankfort.  Henry.  THE.  BIRTH  OF  CIVILIZATION 
IN  THE  NEAR  EAST.  Anchor,  A-89. 

JesMrson,  Otto.  GROWTH  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUACSE.  Anchor,  A-46. 

Kramer,  Samuel  Noah.  HISTORY  BEGINS  AT 
SUMER.  Anchor,  A-)75. 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw.  MAGIC,  SCIENCE  AND 
RELIGION  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Anchor,  A-23. 

Weston,  Jessie.  FROM  RITUAL  TO  ROMANCE. 
A^hor,  A-125. 

f  Fiction 

(Fiction  with  anthropological  background) 

Ruesch,  Hons.  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD.  Pocket  Books, 
778,  25c.  Story  of  Eskimos  who,  though  strange 
os  they  are,  become  real.  Th^  are  also  lik¬ 
able,  with  a  gift  for  happiness  and  humor,  os 
well  as  realism. 

Godden,  Jon.  THE  SEVEN  ISLANDS.  Pocket  Book, 
1 1 72,  25c.  A  delightful  story  of  on  Irwiian 
holy  man  in  unholy  mischief. 

Clift,  Chormion,  and  Johnston,  George.  HIGH 
VALLEY.  Pocket  Books,  818,  25c.  A  charming 
tale  of  Tibet  ortd  Buddhist  holy  men. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
AwHICANS.  Pocket  Library,  PL-62,  45c.  A 
story  of  a  composite  group,  Mohicon-Mohegon, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Uncos.  See 
SCIENCE  OF  MAN,  Vol.  1,  No.  3  and  4. 

Note:  Many  museums  and  societies  publish  small 
paperbound  booklets  on  their  own  locol  areas. 
A  list  of  these  paperbacks  is  rtot  available  at 
present.  Museums  and  societies  please  note. 


BOOKS  -  50e  -  PAPER  BACKS 

Use  this  ad  as  a  convenient  order  form  or  order  by  number  and  tMe. 


ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS 
MD197  —  THE  ANVIL  OF  CIVILIZATION,  Cot¬ 
trell — on  orcheological  history  of  the  earliest  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Hittites,  Sumerians,  Auyrions,  Babylonians, 
Greeks  and  Jews. 

MD304  —  THE  ISLAND  CIVILIZATIONS  OF 
POLYNESIA,  Suggs  —  deals  with  the  mystery  of 
the  Polynesion  migrations  ond  their  fantastic 
accomplishments  in  navigation. 

MD300  —  WORLD  OF  THE  MAYA,  von  Hagen  — 
Archeology  reveals  the  wonders  of  Maya  art, 
architecture  and  their  resplendent  civilization  that 
grew  out  of  the  jungles  and  wastelands  of  Central 
America. 

M0236  —  THE  AZTEC:  MAN  AND  TRIBE,  von 

Hogen  —  tells  of  the  advanced  city  planning, 
writing,  sculpture  and  startling  contrasts  in  the 
Aztec  civilizations,  over  50  illustrations. 

WORKS  OF  MARGARET  MEAD 
MD134  —  CULTURAL  PATTERNS  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL  CHANGE,  Meod  —  o  study  of  the  impact 
of  modern  technical  advances  on  the  life  in  five 
representotive  old  societies. 

MD150  —  MALE  and  FEMALE,  Mead  —  Fosci- 
nating  facts  on  relationships  between  men  ond 
women  in  seven  South  Seas  societies  with  applied 
insights  gained  there  to  our  own  society. 


MD153.—  COMING  OF  AGE  IN  SAMOA.  Mead  — 

A  vivid  portrayal  of  the  moral  ar>d  sociol  problems 
of  Somoan  odolescents,  leavened  with  charm  and 
humor. 

MD133  —  SEX  and  TEMPERAMENT  IN  THREE 
PRIMITIVE  SOCIETIES,  Mead  —  An  exploration 
of  the  question:  ore  personality  differences  be¬ 
tween  men  ond  women  inherently  linked  to  their 
sex? 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  GOOD  READING 
MD89  —  PATTERNS  OF  CULTURE,  Benedict  — 

A  cultural  comparison  of  the  Zuni  ond  KwakiutI 
Indians  ond  the  Dobus  of  Melonesio  and  how  they 
affect  modern  civilizations. 

dSB  —  MIRROR  FOR  MAN,  Kluckhohn  —  One  of 

the  best  contemporary  introductions  to  modem 
anthropology. 

M0171  —  INDIANS  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  Collier 

—  The  Incas,  Aztecs  and  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  their  final 
struggle.  , 

MD219  —  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS,  The  Meaning  of, 
Dovies  —  The  fascinating  story  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  ond  meonir^  with  a  scholarly  interpretation 
of  their  relotiorrship  to  the  origin  of  Christionity. 


MD239  —  MAN:  HIS  FIRST  MILLION  YEARS, 
Montagu  —  A  lucid  and  balonced  introductxxi  to 
anthropology,  cultural  and  physical,  which  shows 
where  man  came  from  and  where  he  is  heading. 
MD74  —  HEREDITY,  RACE  AND  SOCIETY,  Dunn 
and  Debzhansky  —  A  discussion  of  the  lotest  facts 
ond  theories  about  heredity,  ond  the  roles  of 
genes  ond  environment  which  combine  to  produce 
the  infinite  voriety  of  people. 

MD204  —  EVOLUTION  IN  ACTION,  Huxley  — 
World-fortwJS  biologist  offers  the  invigoroting 
answer  that  man  now  has  the  power  to  shape  his 
future  development. 
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Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  How  long  are  we  anthropologists 
to  allow  the  antiquated  Dewey  decimal 
system  of  classification  to  harass  us?  Or 
rather,  how  long  are  we  to  allow  the 
supervisors  of  the  system  to  miscatalogue 
our  books  and  string  them  out  all  through 
the  Dewey  classification  numbers?  Can’t 
your  magazine  or  your  NALAC  get  the 
other  anthropological  organizations  to¬ 
gether  and  put  up  a  good  fight  to  get  ail 
anthropology  books  catalogued  together 
as  the  books  of  any  other  science  are? 
The  system  set  up  by  Dewey  is  wonderful 
and  can’t  be  beat  by  any,  even  the  Library 
of  Congress  system.  But  then  anthro¬ 
pology  as  a  science  hadn’t  come  into 
existence  in  Mr.  Dewey’s  time.  Now 
that  it  has,  it  is  entitled  to  its  own  set 
of  numbers,  all  in  one  block  as  any  other 
science. 

Robert  F.  Jones 

We  agree  100  per  cent.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  advocating  this  policy  for 
some  time — with  much  opposition  from 
librarians.  For  those  not  familiar  with 
the  current  (mis-)  classifying  of  anthro¬ 
pology  books  in  the  Dewey  system,  all  of 
the  numbers  pertaining  to  anthropology 
have  purposely  been  included  in  the  list 
of  paperbacks  which  starts  in  this  issue, 
even  though  some  of  the  numbers  were 
not  used.  (Editors  can  have  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives  in  doing  things,  too.)  Note  that  the 
books,  all  pertaining  to  anthropology,  are 
strung  out  from  136.4  to  998,  in  other 
words,  all  through  the  library.  Yet,  if 
one  were  to  check  a  library  for  a  book 
on  chemistry,  paleontology,  or  any  other 
science,  he  would  find  them  all  together. 
An  article  on  this  subject  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  for  an  early  issue.  Perhaps  if  we 
can  suggest  a  suitable  change  or  substi¬ 
tute,  the  library  people  will  go  along  with 
us.  Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

In  your  issue  No.  2,  page  71,  you 
printed  an  item  on  virgin  births,  but  did 
not  give  your  source  of  information. 

J.  R.  Jones 

As  several  other  readers  have  asked  for 
this  same  information,  more  complete 
information  will  be  given.  The  sources 
of  information  are  an  old  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  from  1951  and  a  magazine  article, 
both  of  which  were  sent  us  in  the  past 
by  friends.  The  original  source  publica¬ 
tions  are  not  known  nor  are  dates  of 
publication.  (For  years  we  have  kept 
scrapbooks  of  anthropological  material, 
much  of  it  having  been  sent  by  well 
meaning  friends  who  do  not  think  to 
send  the  sources  or  dates.)  Since  the 
editor  needed  filler  material  to  use  in 
very  small  spaces,  the  material  on  virgin 
births  was  mentioned  merely  to  show  the 
beginners  in  the  field  that  successfid  ex¬ 
perimentation  had  been  going  on  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

For  those  interested  in  pursuing  the 
subject  further,  the  following  information 
is  given.  Dr.  Herbert  Shapiro  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  the  person  conducting  the  ex¬ 
periments  quoted  in  the  Associated  Press 
clipping  under  date  line  of  November  23, 
1951,  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Gregory  G. 
Pincus,  Clark  University  biologist,  con¬ 
ducted  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the 
later  article,  from  “Life  Magazine,"  date 
unknown,  entitled,  “Fatherless  Rabbits 
are  Born  to  Virgin  Rabbit.” 

Attention  should  be  ccdled  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  instances  the  resultant  offspring 
of  the  artificially  activated  ova  must 
necessarily  be  females.  Ova  contain  only 
the  so  ccdled  “x”  chromosomes  which  pro¬ 
duce  only  females.  It  is  the  sperm  cell 
which  carries  an  equal  number  of  “x” 
chromosomes  ( female  producing)  and 
“y”  chromosomes  (male  producing).  It 
is  then  the  chance  mating  of  either  a 
sperm  with  an  “x”  chromosome  or  one 
with  a  “y”  chromosome  that  determines 


whether  the  resultant  embryo  is  a  male 
or  female.  Since  all  the  sex  chromosomes 
of  these  virgin  female  rabbits  have  only 
“x”  chromosomes,  it  is  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  —  at  least  at  our  present  stage 
of  knowledge  —  to  produce  a  male  off¬ 
spring. 

• 

Dear  Editor: 

.  .  .  Similarly,  in  the  second  issue  (p. 
62)  you  cite  the  Paleo-Indian  “Tombs” 
as  reported  by  Setsler,  but  never  mention 
title,  series,  or  publication  number.  .  .  . 

Robert  A.  Black 

Deportment  of  Sociology 
Western  Michigon  University 

The  item  referred  to  is  a  Smithsonian 
news  release  (see  parenthetical  note  at 
bottom  of  the  article),  and  that  agency, 
like  regular  news  agencies,  does  not  cite 
the  source.  Ed. 

Dr.  Elias  Howard  Sellards 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology, 
University  of  Texas,  regretfully  announces 
the  death  of  Dr.  Elias  Howard  Sellards, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  hours  of 
February  4.  Death  was  due  to  comjdica- 
tions  following  an  operation  in  December 
and  to  infirmities  of  age. 

Joining  the  Bureau  staff  in  1918,  Dr. 
Sellards  became  Director  in  1932  and 
Director  ELmeritus  in  1945.  Following 
his  formal  retirement  from  the  University 
in  1957,  he  continued  in  ofiBce  at  the 
Bureau  and  was  engaged  in  revision  of 
his  well  known  book  “E^rly  Man  in 
America.” 

His  passing  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow 
to  his  colleagues  and  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  state. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  a 
headless  skeleton  of  a  full  sized  pre- 
man  was  found  in  an  Italian  soft  coal 
mine  610  feet  down  in  August  1958. 
Dr.  Johannes  Hurzeler,  a  Swiss  scien¬ 
tist,  believes  that  this  pushes  the  history 
of  man  back  at  least  to  11  million  years 
ago. 
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Surface  Hunter 

by  Arthur  George  Smith 


Hunting  for  and  finding  Indian  relics 
is  fun,  but  if  you  are  ambitious  to  be¬ 
come  an  amateur  archeologist,  not  merely 
a  collector  of  pretty  rocks,  you  must 
catalogue  your  finds  so  that  everyone, 
not  only  you,  can  tell  just  where  they 
were  found.  You  could  tell  me,  if  I 
asked  you,  where  any  specimen  in  your 
collection  came  from,  but  could  you  in 
the  year  2061  ?  Chances  are  that  you 
won’t  be  around  then,  but  your  relics 
will  be.  They  have  lasted  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  already  and  likely  will  last 
longer. 

Controlled  excavation  can  tell  the  tem¬ 
poral  position  of  a  type,  but  it  is  the 
surface  finds  that  give  its  range.  There 
are  many  thousand  points  picked  off  the 
surface  for  one  dug  out  from  sites. 

So  it  is  that  a  schoolboy’s  cigar  box 
collection  can  be  of  real  scientific  im¬ 
portance  if  properly  catalogued.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  ten  thousand  superfine  speci¬ 
mens,  uncatalogued,  is  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  curios  of  no  scientific  value. 

Cataloguing  is  nothing  mysterious.  It 
merely  means  numbering  your  specimens 
and  recording  what  you  know  about  them 
after  that  number  in  a  hook  of  some  sort. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  I  started  my  first 
catalogue  in  a  nickel  school  notebook.  I 
have  graduated  to  loose-leaf  binders,  but 
I  still  have  that  first  catalogue. 

I  use  a  system  that  provides  a  double 
check  of  the  identity  of  each  specimen. 
To  catalogue  a  flint  or  a  small  object  of 
another  class,  I  lay  it  on  the  left  side  of 
the  page  and  trace  its  outline.  I  may 
draw  in  a  few  other  lines  to  show  some 
special  feature.  Agaimst  this  outline  I 
place  a  number  and  describe  the  specimen 
as  fully  as  possible,  giving  color  and 
material,  and  source  of  the  material  if  I 
know  it.  Most  important,  I  tell  just  where 
it  was  found,  as  nearly  as  I  know. 

If  you  found  it  yourself,  you  know 
exactly  where.  Write  it  down.  If  you 
were  given  it,  put  down  as  much  as  you 
do  know.  If  you  have  no  idea  where  it 
came  from,  say,  “Unknown  origin,”  but 
as  a  rule  you  can  at  least  put  down  a 
county  or  a  township  or  a  stream  valley. 
Partial  data  are  better  than  none  at  all. 

Number  the  specimen  with  India  ink. 
Make  the  figures  as  small  as  you  can  but 
make  them  legible.  Use  a  fine  nib  or  a 
“crowquill”  pen.  When  the  ink  is  dry, 
cover  the  number  with  a  dab  of  colorless 
nail  polish  or  clear  lacquer.  Ink  some¬ 
times  flakes  off,  but  lacquer  will  hold. 

In  numbering  flints,  I  look  to  see  which 
face  is  the  more  attractive  or  on  which 
face  it  lies  best.  Then  I  put  the  number 
on  the  face  that  will  be  underneath  when 
displayed.  If  you  have  any  black  flint 
on  which  the  ink  would  not  show,  use 


Chinese  red  ink.  White  ink  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Ground  stone  artifacts  like  flat  gorgets, 
small  celts,  etc.,  I  usually  number  on  an 
edge  if  possible,  otherwise  on  the  poorer 
face.  Artifacts  of  coarse  stone  are  hard 
to  number  at  times.  I  then  dab  on 
some  polish  or  lacquer,  and  then  the  ink 
cannot  spread  into  the  pores  of  the  stone 
and  become  illegible. 

Large  objects  need  not  be  outlined  on 
a  page,  but  put  a  full  description  and  all 
data  in  your  catalogue.  If  by  some  mis¬ 
chance  the  number  on  the  specimen  be¬ 
comes  obliterated,  you  can  check  through 
you  catalogue  and  match  its  shape  with 
the  outline  and  description.  I  have  just 
finished  going  through  my  collection, 
checking  numbers.  Once  I  did  not  know 
the  trick  of  using  nail  polish  to  protect 
the  ink.  When  I  was  through  I  had  less 
than  a  dozen  nondescript  flints  and  one 
nice  celt  whose  origin  was  lost  and  which 
I  could  not  remember  finding,  maybe 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  a  hunch 
I  never  did  catalogue  them. 

In  describing  a  specimen,  note  such 
things  as  the  grinding  of  base  or  edges 
of  a  stem.  It  has  diagnostic  value.  Note 
any  ancient  reworking  of  the  piece,  worn 
or  damaged  edges,  or  damage  done  by 
impact.  An  arrow  or  dart  tip  striking 
a  bone  often  splits  back  from  the  point 
in  a  different  manner  from  one  striking 
a  stone.  One  that  hit  a  tree  is  likely  to 
be  broken  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
Every  find  you  make  has  a  tale  to  tell 
if  you  can  read  it.  As  you  collect  and 
study,  you  should  learn  more  and  more 
about  the  story  of  the  past.  Archeology  is 
detective  work  of  the  most  difficult  type, 
and  a  lot  of  fun. 

I  number  my  specimens  consecutively. 
It  is  the  simplest  system  and  the  one  I 
recommend  for  beginners.  Some  people 
use  a  site  number  and  a  second  number 
for  each  piece  for  that  site.  But  that 
becomes  complicated.  (Prefix  and  acces¬ 
sion  number.  See  SCIENCE  OF  Man,  April 
1%1,  page  94.  Ed.} 

Another  thing  that  belongs  in  a  proper 
catalogue  is  a  description  of  each  site 
you  hunt.  If  you  can  locate  the  site  on 
a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  map,  or  on  a 
road  map  of  the  county,  and  can  find 
the  legal  description  of  the  place,  enter 
this  information.  At  least  put  down  the 
name  of  the  owner  and  a  reference  to  a 
road,  stream,  or  landmark  and  the  date 
so  that  it  may  be  found  from  the  county 
tax  maps  later. 

Something  I  forgot  to  say  in  the  last 
talk  (April  1961,  p.  105),  was  this:  Al¬ 
ways,  absolutely  always,  get  permission 
from  the  owner  or  tenant  before  you  hunt 
on  a  man’s  land.  Trespass  is  punish¬ 
able,  and  worse  than  that,  it  i^  discourte¬ 
ous.  In  some  areas  no  one  objects  to  a 
stranger’s  roaming  over  fields  not  in 
crops.  In  other  places,  however,  they 
may  send  a  rifle  slug  or  a  charge  of  shot 


your  way  just  as  a  gentle  hint  to  “get.” 
I  always  go  to  the  nearest  farmhouse  and 
ask  who  owns  a  field.  It  pays  to  be 
courteous,  for  the  farmer  can  tell  you 
whether  he  ever  found  any  relics  on  his 
land,  and  where.  Often  he  has  some  lying 
around  that  he  will  give  you,  and  save 
any  more  he  may  find  until  the  next  time 
you  call.  Or  he  may  be  willing  to  sell 
you  a  few  nice  pieces  cheaply. 

I  have  also  made  a  habit  of  putting 
down  a  short  summary  of  a  day’s  hunt, 
listing  sites  visited,  and  recording  any 
information  of  archeological  value  that 
I  observed.  Concentration  of  chips,  sherds 
of  bone  in  a  field,  a  group  of  firestones, 
or  the  traces  of  pits  are  important.  They 
may  serve  as  a  reminder  to  dig  there 
as  soon  as  the  com  is  cut.  Reading  old 
notes  on  trips  brings  back  memories  of 
good  times  past. 

Before  you  catalogue  your  material, 
it  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly.  In  my 
next  talk  I  will  tell  how  to  clean  artifacts 
properly  and  how  not  to  clean  them. 
Many  fine  artifacts  have  been  ruined  by 
improper  cleaning.  I  will  also  talk  a 
little  about  restoring  broken  or  damaged 
specimens.  Some  collectors  think  that 
only  perfect  specimens  should  be  saved. 
As  a  rule,  they  fail  to  recognize  many 
types  of  artifacts  when  they  see  them. 
They  never  do  any  restoring,  but  the 
museums  all  do.  It  is  a  large  part  of 
laboratory  work. 

Arthur  George  Smith 

Firelands  Museum 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
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%Vttat  id  the  ^iliexence? 


An  Amateur  Archeologist  A  Pothunter 

The  POTHUNTER  digs  h>  gain  possession  of 
THINGS. 

He  keeps  site  locations  o  big  secret  and  saves 
only  the  whole  orrowheads  and  pretty  arti¬ 
facts  he  can  show  off. 

The  POTHUNTER  keeps  no  records.  .  .  . 

By  digging  through  sites  without  supervision  .  .  . 

By  being  secretive  about  site  locations  .  .  . 

By  keeping  no  records  .  .  . 

the  POTHUNTER  so  DESTROYS  the  RECORD 
that  whole  chapters  in  the  story  of  archeology 
are  lost  forever. 


The  AMATEUR  ARCHEOLOGIST  digs  to  gain 
possession  of  KNOWLEDGE. 


He  digs  only  under  proper  supervision  and  re¬ 
ports  his  discoveries  to  qualified  scientists. 

He  collects  everything  found  on  each  site  — 
broken  artifacts  as  well  as  whole. 

The  AMATEUR  ARCHEOLOGIST  keeps  careful 
records  of  sites  and  catalogs  all  artifacts. 

He  helps  us  add  to  our  knowledge  of  human 
history. 


